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THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


‘‘TOUCH  AND  TONE  QUALITY.’’ 

I WAS  interested  to  see  that  H.  E.  had  taken  up  this 
question  in  his  {somewhat  crude)  “ experiments.”  As 
having  set  this  ball  rolling  originally  in  my  paper  to  the 
Physical  Society,  I had  hoped  that  the  result  of  my  efforts 
would  be  to  elicit  experimental  evidence  of  the  one  and  only 
kind  that  can  be  accepted  as  decisive  and  conclusive.  So  far, 
the  attempt  appears  to  have  failed,  and  the  only  result  has 
been  to  elicit  statements  of  opinion  and  experience  (often 
purely  dogmatic)  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

The  one  test  which  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  final  or  con- 
vincing, must  necessarily  consist  in  obtaining  photographic 
or  other  records  of  the  actual  vibrations  of  the  string  and 
also  of  the  movements  of  the  hammer-head  during  the  act 
of  striking. 

(1)  If  the  vibration  curves  are  all  of  the  same  shape, 
although  of  different  sizes,  it  will  follow  that  with  the  methods 
adopted  for  striking  the  notes,  the  tone  quality  is  always 
the  same  and  is  independent  of  the  loudness  with  which 
the  notes  are  struck. 

As,  however,  most  people  certainly  seem  to  notice  that 
loud  notes  have  a more  “ brilliant  ” tone  than  soft  ones, 
it  will  have  been  proved  in  this  case  that  such  an  effect  is 
due  to  a peculiarity  in  the  sense  of  hearing  ; the  higher 
harmonics  producing  a relatively  smaller  impression  on  the 
ear  when  they  and  the  fundamental  tone  are  reduced  in 
intensity  in  the  same  proportions. 

(2)  If  the  vibration  curves  of  different  sizes  are  of 
different  shapes  but  those  of  the  same  size  are  of  the  same 
shape,  it  will  be  proved  that  the  methods  of  striking  experi- 
mented on  cannot  affect  the  tone  quality  without  varying 
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the  loudness.  In  this  case,  differences  of  effect  can  only  be 
produced  by  playing  louder  and  softer,  and  H.  E.’s  views 
will  be  confirmed  so  far  as  relates  to  the  particular 
striking  methods  in  question. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  obtain 
two  vibration  curves  of  the  same  size  but  of  different  shapes 
to  prove  definitely,  once  and  for  all,  that  it  is  possible  to 
vary  the  tone  quality  independently  of  the  loudness  ; and 
we  should  have  to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  these 
differences  by  studying  the  records  of  the  motion  of  the 
hammer  with  special  reference  to  vibrations  set  up  in  the 
shaft. 

There  are  several  ways  of  carrying  out  such  an  experi- 
ment in  a well-equipped  physical  laboratory,  and  the  in- 
vestigation would  be  an  excellent  study  for  a research 
student. 

Personally,  I shall  continue  to  believe  that  tone  quality 
can  be  varied  independently  of  loudness,  until  experiments 
of  this  kind  have  been  carried  out  with  the  most  varied 
methods  of  striking.  Should  such  experiments  lead  to 
conclusions  1 or  2,  I shall  be  prepared  to  admit  that  I was 
wrong. 

If,  out  of  100  people,  95  fail  to  notice  any  differences, 
and  the  other  5 notice  conspicuous  differences,  the  evidence 
is  still  strongly  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  these  differences 
actually  exist. 

At  the  same  time,  the  evidence  of  the  other  95  could 
be  made  more  conclusive  by  repeating  the  tests  under 
altered  conditions  in  which  it  was  definitely  proved  from 
theoretical  considerations  that  differences  of  tone  quality 
necessarily  must  exist.  For  example,  attaching  a small  load 
to  the  hammer,  using  the  soft  pedal  to  make  it  strike  two 
strings  instead  of  three,  or  using  the  soft  pedal  which  inter- 
poses flannel  between  the  hammer  and  strings.  An  observer 
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who  did  notice  differences  in  these  cases  and  did  not  notice 
differences  when  the  striking  action  was  varied  would  have 
stronger  grounds  for  upholding  H.  E.’s  views. 

Now,  some  weeks  ago  I assisted  at  a test  very  little  short 
oj  conclusive  that  tone  quality  can  be  varied  independently 
of  touch.  The  other  members  of  the  party  were  an  amateur 
“ player-pianist  ” who  had  experimentally  fitted  my  Touch 
Control  (Patent  28507-12)  to  his  player,  and  a piano-player 
expert  who  was  testing  the  device,  entirely  with  the  object 
of  getting  it  put  on  the  market.  Under  such  conditions 
it  may  readily  be  understood  that  tone  quality  ” had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  object  of  the  experiments,  and  that 
far  more  importance  was  attached  to  questions  of  more 
practical  utility,  such  as  increased  ease  of  pedalling,  im- 
proved repetition,  accentuation  effects,  production  of  very 
sudden  Jp  changes  and  the  like. 

Now  the  expert  in  question  had  given  a great  deal  of  time 
and  study  to  pedalling,  and  had  acquired  a marvellous 
control  of  expression  with  his  feet  alone.  Having  quite 
satisfied  himself  that  the  device  actually  did  produce  the 
improved  effects  which  I claimed  for  it,  the  next  step 
was  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  reproduce  as  good  effects 
by  pedalling  alone  ; and  for  this  purpose  he  played  through 
the  same  passage,  first  without  and  then  with  the  use  of  the 
control.  We  had  forgotten  all  about  tone  quality,  but 
when  he  came  to  a sequence  of  single  notes — not  chords — 
we  all  three  independently  and  simultaneously  noticed  a 
marked  difference  between  the  effects  obtained  in  the  two 
cases,  and  although  the  expert  was  able  to  regulate  the 
strength  of  each  blow  to  a marvellous  degree  of  accuracy 
with  his  feet,  he  found  that  he  could  not  produce  the  same 
effects  without  the  lever  that  were  obtainable  with  it.  The 
difference  was  both  conspicuous  and  unexpected.  If  it 
was  not  a difference  of  tone  quality,  what  could  it  have 
been  ? 
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This  article  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
expert  in  question. 

H.  E.  quotes  Mr.  Swinburne  as  an  authority,  but 
we  have  on  the  other  side  no  less  eminent  a scientist 
than  Dr.  Oliver  Heaviside,  F.R.S.,  who,  apart  from  his 
researches  in  physics,  has  had  every  opportunity  of  study- 
ing piano  action  from  the  practical  point  of  view  in  his 
brother’s  music  warehouse. 

I am  rather  afraid  that  some  of  your  readers  (and  other 
people  as  well)  will  think  that  I have  been  trying  to  invent 
a patent  way  of  playing  the  piano  by  means  of  mathematics. 
May  I therefore  quote  and  apply  in  this  connection  the 
following  concluding  remarks  by  Mr.  Dunne  in  a discussion 
at  the  Aeronautical  Society  last  April,  where  he  says  : 
“ Finally,  I must  remind  you  that  all  my  work  has  been 
done  by  practical  experiments.  I^s  not  the  experimental 
facts  which  are  in  question,  but  the  theory  which  I have 
evolved  to  cover  these  facts,  which  theory  I submit  to  this 
learned  Society  for  criticisms.  But  the  facts  are  un- 
questioned. The  aeroplane  does  these  things,  and  if  the 
theory  does  not  give  warranty  for  the  practice,  then  it  is  the 
theory  which  is  wrong.”  {Aeronautical  Journal,  October, 
1913.) 

G.  H.  Bryan. 
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WHO’S  WHO  AMONG  COMPOSERS. 

III. 

Bach  and  Beethoven,  the  two  great  masters  of  the  18th 
century  and  early  19th  century,  have  already  placed  them- 
selves, and  Haydn  and  Mozart  (their  intermediaries,  but 
in  no  way  Bach’s  successors)  have  already  fallen  into  line. 
Other  men  of  the  18th  century  are  great  in  musical  history, 
though  few  are  of  special  value  to  the  player-pianist.  The 
greatest  of  these  was  George  Frederick  Handel,  born  the  same 
year  as  Bach  (1685)  and  dead  nine  years  later  (1759).  Handel, 
native  of  Saxony,  was  a musician  of  the  world  and  heir  to  the 
heritage  of  the  Italians.  His  art  made  efforts  to  be  fashion- 
able. It  was  light,  chatty,  elegant,  conventional,  and  great 
only  because  Handel  was  an  immensely  great  man  and  because 
there  was  a spirit  of  music  abroad  then  in  the  way  in  Shakes- 
peare’s day  there  was  abroad  a spirit  of  the  drama.  The 
Handel  that  the  world  to-day  has  deified  is  the  old 
man  Handel,  for  “The  Messiah”  dates  from  1741.  All  his 
juvenile  creations  have  dropped  away,  and  nearly  all 
the  product  of  his  maturity.  Yet  that  wonderful  air 
Laschia  cKio  pianga  (a  part  of  Kinaldo,”  an  opera  Handel 
knocked  together  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  days  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit  to  England  in  1711)  was  composed  in  1704 ; 
and  his  beautiful  harpsichord  (pianoforte)  suites,  the  first 
set  of  which  date  from  1720,  were  written  for  the  every-day 
world  of  amateurs  much  as  our  modern  Tchaikovski  wrote 
his  painfully  meagre  piano  solos.  . . . These  great  men, 
by-the-bye,  can  rarely  manage  pot-boilers.  Such  products 
are  the  privilege  of  the  second-class  men — the  Moszkowskis, 
Hummels,  Sullivans,  etc.  Handel  was  an  exception ; so  is 
Elgar,  who  when  he  likes  can  write  the  best  commonplace 
music  of  to-day.  . . . Handel  lived  awhile  in  Italy,  where 
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fashionable  music  took  its  rise.  He  gave  his  life  to  London, 
a city  always  dominated  by  Italian  operatic  music.  He 
courted  the  public  as  much  as  Bach  avoided  it.  These  circum- 
stances are  reflected  in  his  clavier  music  ; and  as  they  embody 
the  principles  which,  commencing  with  Haydn  and  Mozart 
and  culminating  in  Beethoven,  were  the  dominant  note  of 
post-Bach  music,  the  keyboard  music  of  this  great  Saxon 
may  best  be  looked  upon  as  pre-Beethovian  rather  than  as 
co-Bachian — still  more  so  than  as  sui  generis. 

There  was  a fine  Italian  musician  contemporaneous  with 
Handel  and  Bach.  His  name  was  Domenico  Scarlatti  (1685- 
1757).  This  man  was  a professional  harpsichordist  and  a 
composer  exclusively  for  the  harpsichord.  He  wrote  scores 
of  quick,  energetic,  exquisitely  fanciful  pieces,  all  short  and 
mostly  non-sentimental.  The  Bach  clavier  music  belongs 
to  the  great  choral  epoch.  It  is  contrapuntal,  i.e.,  mapped 
out  and  effected  in  simultaneously  sounding  melodies  in  a 
vocal  fashion — you  could  sing  a good  half  of  it.  But  the 
Scarlatti  is  instrumental,  full  of  figures  and  dancing  rhythms 
that  only  a chorus  of  flutes,  and  Tetrazzinis  could  execute. 
This  therefore  is  also  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  instrumental 
epoch  of  which  Beethoven  was  to  be  the  finisher. 

Other  men  lived  in  these  days.  There  was  Couperin, 
the  refined  artistic  Frenchman,  who  wrote  a large  number  of 
most  curiously  named  works  ; and  Purcell,  the  Englishman 
who  helped  to  glorify  England  during  the  period  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  Later  on  came  Arne,  and  some  of  Bach’s  sons — there 
must  have  been  hundreds  of  composers  between  1700  and  1800, 
just  as  there  are  to-day,  yet  all  their  world  of  clavier  music 
is  summed  up  in  six  names  : Bach,  Handel  and  Scarlatti, 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  the  young  man  Beethoven.  The 
same  happens  always ; two  or  three  men  represent  a 
generation — and  fortunately  for  us  of  a later  age,  for  the  past 
would  be  very  crowded  if  the  dead  did  not  indeed  bury  its 
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dead.  . . . The  17th  century  was  a very  busy  period.  There 
is  a Peter’s  publication  Old  Masters  for  the  Clavier  ”) 
which  gives  us  an  astonishingly  vital  collection  of  music  dating 
from  that  century  ; but  none  of  it  is  available  for  player- 
pianists  (except  one  of  Johan  Kuhnau’s  “Bible”  sonatas, 
once  discussed  in  this  “ Eeview  ”),  and  so  little  good  would 
come  of  remarks  upon  it.  The  first  contrapuntal  type  of 
music  began  and  ended  for  pianists  with  Bach.  The  early 
instrumental  type  of  music  runs  from  Scarlatti  and  Couperin 
to  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The  rest  is  for  anti- 
quarians, or  for  pianists  gifted  with  a fair  technique  and  a 
deep  searching  curiosity,  and  Bach  and  Beethoven  alone 
suffice  for  most  of  us. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

11. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a waltz  ” and  a concert- 
ivaltz^' ? . . . The  one  is  utilitarian,  the  other  artistic. 
The  waltz  is  a piece  of  music  intended  for  practical  dancing 
purposes,  and  is  governed  and  conditioned  solely  by  the 
conditions  generally  obtaining  in  the  ball-room.  The  concert- 
waltz  is  a “ tone-poem,”  or  a picture  in  musical  sound  of  any 
mood  or  emotion  which,  associated  by  the  composer  with  the 
dance,  expresses  itself  in  the  main  rhythmical  and  melodic 
terms  of  the  dance.  You  can  dance  to  a concert- waltz, 
but  only  if  you  are  a Pavlova  ; and  you  can  regard  certain 
waltzes  as  tone-poems,  but  only  when  they  are  the  product  of 
such  exquisite  creators  as  the  yomiger  Johann  Strauss 
(1825-1899),  composer  of  the  famous  Blue  Danube  ” waltz. 

Waltz  music  has  an  interesting  history.  The  dance 
itself,  like  most  matters  of  wide  human  interest,  had  no 
definite  beginning.  Its  primitive  form  is  that  known  as  the 
Landler  (native  to  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  etc.).  It  became 
popular  in  Vienna  (always  the  home  of  the  waltz  since  that 
date)  about  1780,  and  reached  England  in  1791.  By  1812 
it  was  so  freely  developed  along  lines  of  abandon  that  such 
publicists  and  deriders  of  vulgarity  as  Lord  Byron  were 
stirred  to  most  vigorous  denunciation,  whereby  of  course 
it  became  assured  of  immortality.  Byron’s  ''  The  Waltz  : 
an  Apostrophic  Hymn  ” contains  some  powerful  witing 
that  could  profitably  be  printed  occasionally  on  ball-room 
programmes  to-day.  Before  long  the  waltz  ousted  other 
dances  * ; and  for  some  fifty  years  it  has  been  the  chief 
detail  of  public  dancing,  even  such  crazes  as  the  polka  craze 
of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  not  seriously  shaking  its  stability. 

* “ Endearing  Waltz  ! — to  thy  more  welting  tune 
Bow  Irish  jig  and  ancient  rigadoon. 

Scotch  reels,  avaunt ! And  Country-Dance,  forego 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe  ! 

Waltz,  waltz  alone,  etc.” 
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No  vulgarity,  however,  is  associated  with  waltz-music, 
for  the  first  master  of  the  ball-room  waltz  was  Schubert 
(1797-1828),  whose  emotional  passion  was  as  deep  as 
Wagner’s,  and  whose  artistic  creed  was  as  pure  as  Haydn’s 
(1732-1809). 

Mozart  (1756-1791)  wrote  some  waltzes.  There  is  a little 
one  in  B flat  in  the  collections  of  his  miscellaneous  piano- 
forte pieces.  It  is  a slight,  swiftly-moving  thing,  practically 
untouched  by  sentiment,  and  utterly  without  voluptuous- 
ness. Beethoven’s  (1795)  waltzes  are  of  the  same  character. 
The  one  in  E flat  (as  arranged  by  Reinecke)  is  bright  and 
sparkling,  and  presupposes  a very  energetic  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  dancers  (the  waltz  at  first  was  a quick,  whirling 
dance  ; it  became  slow  and  languorous  as  the  spirit  of  the 
Western  Europe  became ''romantic”).  It  makes  an  inter- 
esting piece  for  the  player-piano,  especially  for  those  who 
love  the  great  Chopin  waltzes  of  a generation  later. 

The  Schubert  waltzes  are  as  important  as  they  are  beau- 
tiful. Unfortunately,  they  are  never  used  now,  and  so  none 
have  got  into  our  catalogues.  They  are  in  no  way  concert- 
waltzes,  Schubert  writing  for  the  Viennese  ball-room.  But 
they  are  full  of  an  exquisite  sentiment,  and  so  " character- 
istic ” that  the  composer  gave  to  certain  sets  the  distinctive 
names  of  " Vaises  sentimentales,”  " Vaises  nobles,”  etc. 
The  9th  set  (Op.  67)  is  an  " Hommage  aux  belles  Viennoises.” 
The  4th  (Op.  18b)  retains  the  old  name  " Landler.”  The 
old  square  musical  movement  of  the  Dutch  dance  is  to  be 
felt  in  a good  many  sections  of  the  waltzes  {Butch  Dance  is 
a frequent  name  for  the  early  waltz),  and  some  of  them 
seem  to  ask  for  a good  weighty  step  from  the  dancers  ; but 
right  from  the  first  page  of  the  first  set  (Op.  9a,  written  in 
JL820)  Schubert  strikes  the  modern  note  of  sentiment,  which 
will  probably  never  now  leave  the  dance. 
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After  Schubert  came  the  two  Johann  Strausses  of  Vienna, 
Lanner,  Gung’l,  and  the  rest,  up  to  Oscar  Straus,  whose 
“ A Waltz  Dream  ” has  been  the  rage  lately.  Probably  no 
one  will  ever  surpass  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  younger  Johann 
Strauss’s  pieces  (his  father  lived  from  1804  to  1849).  About 
thirty  of  them  are  ready  for  the  player-pianist.  Listen  to 
their  names — “ Wine,  Women,  and  Song,”  Sounds  from 
Vienna  Woods,”  “ The  Kiss  Waltz,”  Poses  from  the  South  ” 
— names  which  are  not  meaningless  titles,  but  verbal 
descriptions  of  what  is  in  the  music.  I recommend  in 
particular  to  you — Beautiful  Blue  Danube,”  Vienna 
Blood,”  ‘‘  A Thousand  and  One  Nights,”  and  ''  An  Artist’s 
Life  ” (known  in  German  as  ‘'An  der  schonen  blauen 
Donau,”  “Wiener  Blut,”  “Tausend  und  eine  Nacht,”  and 
“ Kiinstlerleben  ”).  Johann  Strauss  the  younger  wrote  a score 
of  scores  of  waltzes.  They  called  him  the  waltz  king,  and 
the  great  Brahms  envied  him  the  “ Blue  Danube,”  which 
we  player-pianists  may  accept  as  our  finest  simple,  utilitarian 
waltz. 

The  first  concert- waltz  was  Weber’s  famous  “ Aufiord- 
erung  zum  Tanz  ” {Invitation  to  the  Waltz),  than  which  few 
later  works  are  more  genuinely  poetical.  It  dates  from 
1819  (Weber’s  years  are  1786-1826),  and  is  thus  a year 
older  than  the  Schubert  waltz  mentioned  specifically 
above.  The  introduction  is  a pure  jparlando — a passage 
where  the  meaning  of  words  is  traceable  through  the 
melody.  The  invitation  is  indeed  to  the  dance,  and  the 
dancers  are  lovers.  And  then,  in  the  orthodox  short  phrases, 
but  with  an  exquisite  variety  of  rhythm,  movement,  melody 
and  colour,  the  dance  runs  its  course.  At  one  time  it  is 
impassioned,  at  another  voluptuous ; it  is  tender,  then 
whimsical ; dainty,  and  full  of  fire  ; half  shy,  impetuous — 
and  at  the  end  comes  the  voice  of  the  introduction  again. 

Schubert  showed  the  world  what  the  lyric  song  was,  but 
Weber  revealed  the  waltz.  In  1812  he  wrote  <18  valses 
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for  pianoforte  solo,  and  in  1816  one  for  pianoforte  and  guitar. 
These  were  probably  ordinary  dance  pieces.  They  have  at 
any  rate  dropped  out  of  the  running.  The  “ Invitation  ” 
remains  as  charming  as  ever,  because  of  its  genuine  poetry 
and  of  its  expression  of  warm,  full-blooded  humanity. 

Johann  Strauss  the  younger  was  the  waltz  king.  Chopin 
(1809-1847)  was  the  waltz  emperor.  The  concert- waltz 
reached  its  climax  in  his  hands.  Thousands  have  been 
written  since  1847,  many  no  doubt  individually  as  good  as 
a Chopin  example,  but  none  better,  certainly  none  more 
distinctive.  . . . There  can  be  no  need  to  describe  the 

Chopin  waltzes  here.  They  are  tone-poems  that  everyone 
discovers  in  a very  few  weeks.  The  one  in  A flat  (Op.  34, 
No.  1)  is  a prime  favourite.  So  is  the  other  one  in  A flat 
that  commences  with  a lengthy  trill  (Op.  42).  That  in 
A minor  (Op.  34)  is  a slow  waltz  player-pianists  use  to  help 
them  to  play  melodies  expressively.  Of  particular  note 
here  is  the  rich  rolling  bass.  And  the  little  posthumous 
waltz  in  A flat  (Op.  69)  is  a model  of  what  a concert- waltz 
can  be  without  departing  from  the  letter  of  the  dance.  Those 
of  you  who  want  to  get  at  once  into  immediate  touch  with 
the  Polish  waltz  music  should  take  in  hand  this  posthumous 
work. 

The  other  composers  of  the  period  all  wrote  waltzes 
(I  do  not,  however,  remember  one  by  Mendelssohn). 
Schumann  (1810-1856)  has  a delightful  waltz  in  his 
‘‘  Novelletten,”  Op.  21,  where  it  forms  the  fourth  number, 
and  is  entitled  In  modo  di  Danza.  The  great  pianist  Liszt 
has  written  a few.  His  variations  on  the  delightful  waltz 
in  Gounod’s  Faust  ” make  a flne  piece.  It  is  strange 
that  no  catalogue  yet  compiled  seems  to  contain  this 
exceptionally  attractive  work. 

The  composers  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  excelled  in  the 
waltz  according  to  the  measure  of  their  non-Teutonic  origin 
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(Brahms  is  an  exception  : his  waltzes  are  beautiful,  being 
dances  of  a great  rhythmist  and  melodist).  Such 
composers  as  Dvorak,  Moszkowski,  Scharwenka  and 
Rachmaninoff  give  us  the  genuine  thing.  The  French 
composers  are  generally  insipid,  the  English  almost  always 
dull.  Tschaikowsky’s  waltzes  are  delicious.  The  ‘‘Valse  de 
Fleurs  ” is  an  unshakeable  favourite  among  player-pianists. 
I personally  am  very  fond  of  the  waltz  Christmas,”  which 
forms  the  December  ” number  of  this  Russian  composer’s 
series  of  piano  pieces  called  The  Seasons  ” (Op.  37),  which 
again  is  a piece  the  manufacturers  ought  to  give  us. 

The  composers  of  to-day,  French,  Russian,  and  Finnish, 
are  finding  fresh  depths  in  the  concert- waltz.  The  1890 
composition  of  the  Frenchman  Debussy  (‘‘  Valse  roman- 
tique  ”)  and  the  strange,  weird  ''  Valse  Triste  ” of  the  Finn 
Sibelius  are  as  different  as  difierent  can  be,  yet  each  is 
beautiful,  and  both  full  of  meaning.  . . . The  “ Valse 

Triste  ” tells  of  a woman  who,  in  her  death  delirium,  dreamed 
of  the  dance  with  her  lover,  until  (to  quote  from  Browning’s 
‘‘  Toccata  of  Galuppi  ”) — 

‘‘Death  stepped  tacitly  and  took  them  where  they  never 
see  the  sun.” 

Play  the  “ Valse  Insouciante  ” of  Frank  Lambert  and  the 
“ Valse  Triste  ” of  Sibelius,  and  you  will  have  an  answer  to 
your  question : — What  is  the  difference  between  a waltz 
and  a concert- waltz  ? 

{To  he  continued,) 
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THE  LIBRARY  BATCH. 

In  relating  my  ‘‘  Adventures  with  my  Piano-Player  ’’  some 
time  ago  in  the  P.P.R.”  I threatened,  as  soon  as  I had 
come  to  the  end  of  the  music  that  I wanted  to  play,  to  get 
an  88-note  player  and  start  all  over  again.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I have  not  been  able  to  wait  for  that  distant  day,  and 
the  88-note  player  is  already  installed.  That  was  not  done 
without  the  most  fearful  searchings  of  heart  and  appalling 
difficulties  and  tribulations.  Buying  a piano  at  the  best 
of  times  is  a nerve-racking  operation,  quite  as  bad  as  buying 
a horse  : and  on  this  occasion  there  were  agonizing  scenes 
both  in  the  crowded  and  noisy  sale  room  (where  all  pianos 
sounded  very  much  alike  amid  the  din)  and  on  the  following 
day  in  the  small  room  upstairs  where  at  least  I found  a refuge 
with  the  instrument  and  spent  many  hours  coming  to  terms 
with  it.  But  even  after  it  had  been  boosted  through  the 
verandah  door,  over  a slide  made  out  of  the  window-seat 
cushions  and  (after  trying  conclusions  with  the  carpet)  had  been 
hoisted  on  to  its  legs  in  its  appointed  corner,  my  exasperations 
were  not  at  an  end.  For  my  box  of  records  went  astray — 
and  the  old  ones,  of  course,  were  no  use — and  for  several 
days  we  lived  together  like  estranged  acquaintances  who 
were  not  on  speaking  terms.  And  after  that  the  wrong  box 
turned  up — containing  a consignment  apparently  destined 
for  a gentleman  in  Aberdeen — which  was  filled  to  the  brim 
with  “ Hootchi-Ki  ” or  Hitchi-Koo  ” — I really  forget 
which — and  similar  tit-bits. 

At  last,  however,  I have  struggled  through  the  jungle  of 
difficulties  that  beset  my  path,  and  for  several  months  the 
thing  has  been  going  smoothly  and  well.  It  has  been  worth 
it  all.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  playing  with  the  old  one  was 
little  better  that  playing  the  piano  in  woollen  gloves. 
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I have  had  some  great  evenings  with  it,  when  it  was  borne 
in  upon  me,  as  at  last  I closed  up  the  instrument  and  went  to 
bed,  that  we  live  at  the  right  time  after  all  in  the  world’s 
development.  We  may  have  to  put  up  with  the  motor  car 
and  the  half-penny  press  and  petrol  advertisements  in  country 
lanes  and  many  other  horrors  : but  at  least  we  have  the 
piano-player.  It  would  have  been  a bore  to  live  before  the 
piano-player.  And  although  we  must  wait  a little  longer 
for  perfection,  it  has  been  a most  thrilling  experience  to  have 
passed  through  the  last  ten  years  of  advance  and  improvement. 
The  thing  is  always  moving  on,  rather  breathlessly.  An 
enormously  important  factor  in  the  value  of  the  player  as  a 
companion  is  this  progressive  stride  whereby  it  carries  one 
forward  to  new  conquests.  Not  only  does  one  gain  new 
powers  and  open  up  new  possibilities  as  one  comes  to  closer 
terms  with  it : not  only  does  one  continually  come  into  touch 
with  whole  worlds  of  new  music.  More  than  that,  the  thing 
itself  is  always  learning  new  manners  and  graces.  So  that 
everything  seems  to  be  travelling  our  way.  We  appear  to 
be  earning  compound  interest. 

I have  been  thinking  that  the  successive  phases  that  are 
passed  through  by  the  player-pianist  are  pretty  clearly 
indicated  by  the  relationship  between  him  and  the  different 
batches  of  rolls  that  come  down  from  his  library.  I am  not 
at  present  speaking  of  the  composition  of  his  library  consign- 
ment, though  I think  there  must  be  some  startling  changes 
there,  between  the  moment  when  the  player  is  first  installed 
and  a period  twelve  or  eighteen  months  later.  I might  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  I should  not  be  very  much  afraid  of  my 
Aberdeen  friend’s  batch  of  rolls,  if  it  again  fell  into  my  hands 
by  a similar  error  in  a couple  of  years  from  now.  For  I think, 
that,  unless  he  has  sold  his  player  or  made  it  over  to  the 
nursery,  he  will  not  by  then  be  depending  solely  for  his 
musical  pabulum  on  Hitchi-Koo.  Indeed,  he  may  be  already 
immersed  in  the  Waldstein  Sonata  for  all  I know.  But  at 
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present  I am  thinking  more  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  a library 
batch,  of  just  how  much  one  is  able  to  get  out  of  it  and  just 
how  long  it  lasts. 

My  library  sends  me  down  24  rolls  at  a time.  It  demands 
a list  of  48  to  chose  from,  and  although  I sometimes  reflect 
that  it  has  shown  no  little  ingenuity  in  picking  the  wrong  ones, 
I may  say  that  on  the  whole  it  serves  me  well.  I change  them 
as  often  as  I like.  And  I play  the  instrument  on  an  average, 
perhaps,  an  hour  a day.  Well,  at  first  a new  batch  found 
me  hungry  and  expectant.  The  instant  that  it  arrived  in 
the  house  I would  throw  up  my  immediate  occupation  and 
get  at  it  with  a screwdriver.  I had  an  immense  amount  of 
ground  to  cover  in  those  days  and  of  course  I wanted  to  get 
on.  I would  cheerfully  bundle  away  the  old  lot  and  substitute 
the  new  and  I would  recklessly  traverse  the  whole  course 
in  the  first  few  evenings,  making  a rapid  survey,  as  it  were, 
before  I grouped  the  various  pieces  into  programmes  for  the 
evenings  to  follow.  Some  batches  were  much  better  than 
others,  of  course,  and  I would  occasionally  get  on  to 
a stubborn  lot  with  which  I could  not  make  much  headway. 
I was  assimilating  a vast  amount  of  music  in  those  days  that 
was  quite  new  to  me  and  the  whole  thing  was  full  of  a high 
spirit  of  adventure,  but  with  my  old  player  I could  not  make 
them  go  as  they  ought  to  go.  I got  every  rendering  up  to 
a certain  point  and  no  further.  I lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  compromise,  and — compared  with  my  present  rate  of  pro- 
gress— I wore  them  out  pretty  quickly,  ‘‘  got  through  ” them 
and,  like  Oliver  Twist,  asked  for  more.  There  were  times 
when  I came  very  suddenly  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  a rotten  lot,  rose  from  my  seat  and  seized  upon  the  cata- 
logue. And  after  that  there  were  several  days  when  there 
was  not  much  more  to  be  done  till  reinforcements  came  up. 

I think  that  it  is  a very  fair  measure  of  the  point  at  which 
I have  now  arrived  with  my  new  player  that  we  have  com- 
pletely changed  all  that.  I used  to  have  a feeling  that  I 
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was  squandering  my  resources  and  that  I would  exhaust 
the  catalogue  in  time.  Now  I know  that  I am  getting  on 
too  slowly,  far  too  slowly,  if  I am  ever  to  cover  the  ground. 
An  average  batch  in  the  old  days  would  last  me  perhaps  for 
three  weeks,  when  I was  only  skimming  them  superficially 
and  could  not  penetrate  to  the  real  heart  of  them.  Now  an 
average  batch  lasts  me  eight  weeks  or  ten,  and  then  I often 
hate  to  part  with  it.  And  instead  of  my  old  enthusiasm 
when  a new  lot  arrives  I am  in  no  hurry  to  break  into  it.  I 
view  it  with  suspicion  as  something  rather  raw  and  crude. 
These  are  new  acquaintances  being  thrust  upon  me.  But 
those  others  in  the  cabinet  are  intimate  friends.  It  is  only 
when  my  wife  tells  me  that  that  box  really  cannot  stand  any 
longer  in  the  hall  that  I get  at  it  listlessly  with  my  screw- 
driver. And  even  then  I do  not  exchange  the  whole  24, 
as  I ought  to  do.  I have  a system  of  allowing  them  to  overlap 
— I don’t  know  what  the  library  thinks  about  it — by  which 
I keep,  perhaps,  half  a dozen  of  the  old  friends  and  let  an 
equal  number  of  the  newcomers  return  forthwith. 

I am  never  very  happy  with  a new  batch  for  several  days, 
despite  glorious  discoveries  that  may  be  made  in  them.  I 
invariably  conclude  that  this  is  a second-rate  lot,  compared 
with  those  I had  last.  But  I never  think  of  running  through 
them  all  straight  away — that  would  be  too  depressing.  I 
often  find  a whole  sonata  that  has  been  there  for  weeks  before 
I have  begun  on  it.  After  a week  or  two  I suddenly  discover 
that  I have  been  making  a mistake — that  this  is  a magnificent 
batch  after  all,  quite  as  good  as  any  I ever  had.  In  the  old 
days  24  seemed  too  few  for  the  ardent  performer  to  keep 
himself  fully  occupied.  Now  they  seem  riches  indeed.  At 
the  last  it  is  hard  to  part  with  them,  and  before  they  leave  me 
I have  entered  many  of  them  upon  the  list  of  those  records 
that  I really  shall  have  to  buy,  when  the  income  tax  is 
reduced  and  the  cost  of  hving  goes  down  again. 
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I am  working  on  a brand-new  batch  just  now,  a stiff- 
necked lot.  But  already  I begin  to  have  an  inkhng  of  what 
a good  time  is  in  store  for  me  after  a week  or  two,  when  they 
have  admitted  me  more  fully  to  their  confidence. 

Bertram  Smith. 
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CHILDREN’S  MUSIC. 

XII. 

It  is  more  than  time  now  that  I spoke  with  you  on  the 
matter  of  expression  in  your  playing.  We  have  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  music  from  Shakespeare’s  day 
to  our  own,  and  touched  upon  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
pieces,  the  simplest  Lange’s  variations  on  Bonnie  Dundee  ” 
(what  a long  while  ago  that  seems  !),  the  most  intricate 
Grieg’s  E minor  sonata.  All  through  these  months  you  have 
been  unconsciously  opening  out  towards  music  like  flowers 
to  the  sun,  and  now  at  last  you  are  fully  ready  to  take  in  all 
the  sustenance  and  beauty  music  has  to  oSer  you,  of  which 
“ expression  ” is  the  beginning  and  the  end.  We  shall  make 
our  start  with  Beethoven. 

To  play  with  expression  is  to  play  with  soul.  When  a 
composer  wishes  a passage  to  be  performed  with  particular 
attention  to  its  soulful  qualities,  he  marks  it  con  espressione 
or  espressivo,  A pianist  who  has  a good  ‘‘  touch  ” has  really 
an  expressive  one.  The  exact  opposite  to  expressiveness 
in  music  is  cleverness.  When  critics  want  to  be  at  once 
truthful  and  unpleasant,  they  say  that  a composer’s  work  is 
clever.  If  any  of  your  friends  should  say  how  clever  you 
are  at  your  player-piano,  don’t  feel  flattered — they  are 
adversely  criticising  you  if  they  know  anything  about  music, 
and  showing  their  own  ignorance  if  they  do  not,  in  neither 
of  which  cases  ought  you  to  find  food  for  your  self-esteem. 
The  best,  most  helpful,  entirely  truthful  praise  or  criticism 
is  for  a hstener  to  say  how  expressive  your  playing  is,  for 
then  you  know  you  have  reached  his  soul,  revealed  your 
own,  and  sounded  some  small  depth  of  the  composer’s. 

Beethoven’s  expressiveness  is  the  most  simple  of  all  the 
great  classical  masters  of  music.  It  really  seems  to  produce 
itself,  for  it  is  not  hidden  within  a maze  of  notes,  like  the  kind 
heart  of  a man  with  a stern  countenance,  or  artfully  tacked  on 
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to  a commonplace  melody,  like  a pretty  veil  over  a coarse- 
featured  girl’s  face  ; it  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  music.  A 
large  number  of  Beethoven’s  sonata  movements  play  them- 
selves, especially  the  scherzos  and  the  finales.  The  slow 
movements  and  most  of  the  first  are  equally  simple,  but  their 
expressiveness  is  more  varied  {less  stereot5rped,  perhaps), 
and  thus  the  latter  leave  more  for  us  player-pianists  to  do. 
The  slow  movement  of  the  7th  sonata  (Op.  10,  No.  3)  is 
wonderfully  natural,  yet  only  very  inspired,  soulful  performers 
can  make  it  as  expressive  as  it  really  is  (even  pianists  go  astray 
here  : a teacher  of  pianoforte  playing  played  the  movement 
to  me  a little  while  ago  : he  gave  me  one  of  the  worst  ten 
minutes  of  my  life);  by  contrast  the  scherzo  that  follows 
almost  defies  the  efforts  of  the  clumsiest  beginner  to  make 
it  unexpressive.  I at  first  thought  of  setting  this  7th  sonata 
adagio  for  our  preliminary  study  in  expressive  playing,  but 
changed  my  mind  because  the  piece  requires  a free  use  of 
the  time-lever,  sustaining-pedal,  touch-buttons,  etc.  I then 
thought  of  the  variations  from  the  12th  sonata  or  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  14th  (the  Moonlight,”) ; but  settled  ultimately 
upon  the  first  part  of  the  13th  (Op.  27,  No.  1) — companion 
sonata  to  the  “ Moonlight  ” and  one  of  the  most  charmingly 
natural  pieces  you  will  ever  meet  with.  ...  So  place  on 
your  instrument  the  Andante  and  Allegro  from  Beethoven’s 
13th  sonata,  and  let  us  go  through  it  together. 

The  music  is  soft  and  delicate,  but  you  must  produce  a 
rich,  sustained  tone.  The  upper  part  consists  of  chords 
(alternating  as  two  short  and  one  long),  the  lower  part  of 
smoothly  flowing  runs  of  notes.  The  time  is  common  ” : 
i.e.,  it  consists  of  four-beat  rhythms  (bars)  as  in  marches, 
with  a main  accent  on  the  first  beat  and  a secondary  accent 
on  the  third — 

12  3 4 

The  piece  begins  on  the  first  beat  of  the  opening  bar ; 
the  long  chord  therefore  falls  on  beats  3 and  4 of  each  bar 
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The  primary  detail  in  your  expression  is  therefore  the  produc- 
ing of  a softer  accent  on  the  long  chord  than  the  one  you 
produce  on  the  first  of  the  two  shorter  chords  preceding  it. 
. . . The  ''  idea  ” of  the  two  short  chords  plus  one  long  one  is 
expressed  three  times,  after  which  comes  the  cadence  (or  close) 
of  the  phrase.  . . . The  accompanimental  runs  are  almost 
inaudible,  like  an  echo  of  the  footsteps  of  fairies.  The  last 
note  of  the  first  run  comes  exactly  under  the  opening  chord 
of  the  second  bar.  It  is  the  note  A flat,  and  theorists  would 
call  it  here  the  ‘‘  dominant  seventh  ” of  the  chord.  It  is 
exquisitely  expressive.  Beethoven  marked  it  in  his  manu- 
script with  a dot — 


to  show  that  it  was  to  be  touched  without  accent.  What 
you  have  to  do  is  to  accent  the  chord  delicately,  but  the  bass- 
note  not  at  all.  Yet  it  must  ring  out  slightly  ! This  is  where 
your  powers  and  command  of  expression  enter.  I myself 
get  all  I need  by  touching  the  sustaining-lever  exactly  on  the 
moment  that  the  first  chord  of  the  second  bar  is  struck, 
and  by  holding  it  almost  until  the  second  chord  appears — 
I do  not  employ  the  lever  a whit  before  the  opening  of  the 
bar,  for  if  I did  I should  catch  the  sound  of  the  note  preceding 
the  A flat  and  drag  it  confusingly  into  the  next  bar. 

The  same  detail  occurs  between  bars  2 and  3 as  between 
bars  1 and  2. 

The  run,  however,  extends  without  break  from  bar  3 
into  bar  4,  where  it  becomes  a descending  arpeggio  (the 
name  for  passages  of  notes  that  are  not  adjacent  in  scale- 
like fashion).  For  the  arpeggio  I hold  over  the  sustaining- 
lever  throughout  the  first  two  beats  of  the  bar,  thereby 
producing  very  rich  tone. 
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The  idea  of  two  short  chords  plus  one  long  one  does  not 
obtain  here  in  the  last  bar  : above  the  arpeggio  are  three 
notes  ; the  second  of  them  has  a special  accent,  which  you  can 
produce  only  by  first  imagining  it.  {My  advice  to  you  is 
to  learn  the  music  of  such  points,  after  which  you  will  be  able 
to  imagine  the  expression  they  require,  and  thence  produce 
it  as  easily  as  perfectly.  It  is  your  pedalling  that  must 
give  you  this  special  accent.)  Be  careful  to  loose  the  sus- 
taining-lever immediately  before  the  last  chord  of  the  cadence 
appears,  for  the  same  reason  as  above.  And  note  that  this 
final  chord  bears  only  a secondary  accent,  for  it  falls  upon  the 
third  beat  of  the  bar.  Let  your  sustaining-lever  come  over 
again  on  the  chord,  and  hold  it  so  until  the  sounding  of  the 
little  note  which — echoing,  as  it  were,  the  bass-note  of  the 
chord — ^finishes  the  phrase.  On  no  account  must  this  little 
note  obtrude  itself  : it  is  just  the  last  movement  in  a pro- 
gression towards  silence,  and  the  nearer  you  can  get  it  to 
nothing  the  more  perfect  will  be  your  expression. 

The  first  phrase  is  repeated,  and  then  comes  what 
musicians  call  the  second,  or  ‘‘  responsive,”  phrase,  which — 
like  the  second  half  of  a circle — completes  which  the  first 
half  began.  ...  We  have  here  the  same  idea,  developed  now 
to  a little  climax.  The  9th  chord  in  the  upper  part  is  the 
summit  of  the  crescendo  (or  increasing  of  tone)  that  constitutes 
the  climax.  After  the  chord  the  music  dies  away  into  a 
cadence  again. 

As  to  the  bass  runs  in  this  responsive  phrase,  you  will 
see  from  your  roll  that  in  each  case  the  last  note  of  the  run 
is  followed  abruptly  by  a sharply-hit  note  that  is  held  until 
the  next  run  commences.  This  note  (which  occurs  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  phrase)  is  a very  important  point  of  expres- 
sion, having  a good  deal  to  do  in  building  up  the  chmax.  It 
must  in  each  case  ring  out  clearly  and  seem  to  increase  its 
tone  whilst  it  lasts  as  if  it  were  a clarinet  or  a French  horn. 
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. . . The  expression  of  the  cadence  of  the  responsive  phrase 
is  momentarily  intense. 

The  responsive  phrase  also  is  repeated,  and  the  two  phrases 
together  form  the  first ''  sentence  ” or  (as  it  would  be  termed 
in  poetry)  ‘‘  couplet.” 

Now  comes  the  responsive  sentence,  all  music — as  all  art 
— being  made  up  of  statement  and  response  in  the  way  all 
exposition  of  knowledge  is  made  up  of  question  and  answer. 

. . . The  melody  of  the  responsive  sentence  is  the  spirit  of 
expression  itself.  Nothing  could  be  simpler.  The  music 
is  merely  some  deeply  sounding  chords  under  the  sort  of 
melody  musicians  call  cantdbile  (singing).  You  can  subdue 
the  chords  by  means  of  your  bass  touch-button,  and  secure 
the  richness  of  tone  by  means  of  your  sustaining-lever  ; 
you  must  produce  your  singing  melody  by  means  of  your  own 
expressive  pedalling,  this  being  one  of  those  cases  where 
player-pianists  may  develop  and  display  their  touch.” 

The  responsive  sentence  is  made  up  of  two  repeated  phrases 
of  the  same  length  as  those  of  the  first  sentence,  with  various 
accented  notes  that  I cannot  describe  for  you  here. 

Expression  is  asked  for  all  the  while  the  music  is  sounding, 
and  (though  this  may  seem  strange  to  you)  also  when  it  is 
not,  the  silences  between  the  phrases  being  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

After  the  responsive  cadence  comes  the  first  again,  exactly 
as  before  but  for  a little  decorative  breaking  up  of  the  two 
short  chords  of  the  ''  idea.” 

Then  comes  a bright  rolling  interlude,  the  Allegro  part  of 
the  movement,*  which  happens  to  be  one  of  those  passages 
that  play  themselves.  Keep  the  progression  brisk  and  the 
tone  light,  and  see  that  you  rise  grandly  into  the  chord  that 
finishes  the  Allegro.  Observe  that  none  of  the  chords  in 
bass  are  accented,  for  they  occur  on  the  very  end  of  the  bar 
that  holds  them. 

* A “ movement  ” in  a sonata  is  any  one  complete  part.  These  are  usually 
four:  (1)  the  first,  (2)  the  slow  movement,  (3)  the  scherzo,  (4)  the  finale. 
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After  the  Allegro,  we  have  the  first  Andante  sentence 
again.  In  the  repeats,  the  chords  now  are  put  in  the  bass  and 
the  runs  in  the  treble.  This  device  is  simple,  not  clever,  and 
very  sweetly  expressive.  See  how  fully  you  can  take 
advantage  of  it  to  charm  your  listeners. 

And  then,  for  conclusion,  we  have  a tender  setting  out 
over  eight  bars  of  the  idea  of  the  two  short  chords,  as  softly 
sustained  as  can  be,  with  an  ending  that  in  any  other  art 
would  be  termed  invisible.  The  bass-notes  of  these  eight 
bars  are  in  pairs,  with  no  accent  on  the  second  (lower)  notes. 

Few  player-pianists  get  through  this  finish  well.  They 
play  it  in  a lumpy  fashion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have 
not  mastered  the  expression  of  the  body  of  the  movement, 
and  so  cannot  understand  the  ending,  because  understanding 
depends  upon  power  to  command  expression, 

Sydney  Grew. 
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THE  HUNDRED  BEST  ROLLS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Player  Review. 

Burslem, 

Stoke-on-Trent, 

May  21thy  1914. 

Sir, — Re  the  Competition  mentioned  in  your  April  number  for  the 
hundred  best  rolls  : 

I have  pleasure  in  enclosing  my  list  in  hopes  of  winning  a good  place 
amongst  the  competitors.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  intention 
is  to  choose  an  ideal  list  of  the  best  classical  pieces  with  as  much  assist- 
ance from  musical  friends  as  one  can  get,  or  an  actual  list,  bought 
casually. 

My  list  comes  in  the  latter  catagory.  I can  hardly  say  (honestly) 
which  composition  I like  best,  it  depends  on  one’s  mood  so  much  : perhaps 
the  first  movement  of  the  E minor  concerto  (Chopin)  stands  as  good  a 
chance  as  any. 

I have  been  the  proud  owner  of  a player-piano  (not  a cabinet)  for  the 
last  years,  and  I am  sorry  that  it  was  only  as  recently  as  last  March 
that  your  “ Review  ” was  brought  to  my  notice.  Certainly  it  should 
fill  a very  definite  need,  and  I wish  it  and  you  good  luck. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  C.  B. 


COMPOSITION. 

Moonlight  Sonata 

composer. 

Beethoven 

ROLLS 

1 

Waldstein 

Beethoven 

. 2 

Appassionata 

Beethoven 

2 

Op.  26 

Beethoven 

4 

Deutch  Tanz  No.  2 

Beethoven 

1 

Prelude  and  Fugue 

Bach 

1 

Concerto.  E minor.  Op.  11. 

First  two  Movements 

Chopin 

2 

Fantasia  on  Polish  Airs 

Chopin 

1 

Ballade.  Op.  47.  D flat 

Chopin 

1 

Waltzes.  Op.  34.  No.  1 

Chopin 

1 

Waltzes.  Op.  34.  No.  3 

Chopin 

1 

Waltzes.  Op.  69.  No.  2 

Chopin 

1 

Nocturnes.  Op.  48.  No.  1 . . 

Chopin 

1 

Nocturnes.  Op.  9.  No.  2 . . 

Chopin 

Chopin 

1 

Nocturnes.  Op.  37.  No.  1 . . 

1 

Nocturnes.  Op.  37.  No.  2 . . 

Chopin 

1 

Hungarian  Rhapsodies.  No.  2 

Liszt 

1 

Hungarian  Rhapsodies.  No.  6 

Liszt 

1 

Hungarian  Rhapsodies.  No.  14 

Liszt 

1 

Hungarian  Rhapsodies.  No,  15 

Liszt 

1 

Noctumet  Liebstraum 

Liszt 

1 
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Op.  22 
Op.  2 


Spring  Song 
Bee’s  Wedding  ( 
Hunting  Song 
Venetian  Boat  Song 


COMPOSITION. 

Tarantelle  Tanz . . 

Mazurka 

Capriccio  Brilliant. 

Capriccio  Brilliant. 

Rondo  Cappriccio 
Songs  without  words. 

Songs  w'ithout  words. 

Songs  without  words. 

Songs  without  w'ords. 

Scotch  Sonata.  Op.  28 
War  March  of  the  Priests 
Melody  in  B 
Melody  in  F 
Symphony.  E flat 
Sonata.  No.  4 . . 

Concertstucke  . . 

Witches’  Danz.  Op.  16.  No 
1620  and  Starlight.  Op.  56  , 

Song  of  the  Sea,  and  In  the  Depths.  Op.  55 
Woodland  Sketches.  Op.  51.  At  an  Old  Try  sting 
Autumn 

Prelude.  Op.  3 (2) 

Prelude.  Op.  26.  No.  6 
Scarf  Dance 
Serenade.  Op.  29 
Deuxieme  Valse.  Op.  77 
Erl  King.  (Liszt) 

Impromptu.  Op.  90.  No.  4 
Impromptu.  Op.  142.  No.  3 
Musical  Moment.  Op.  94.  No.  6 
Salut  d’ Amour.  Op.  12 
Pomp  and  Circumstance.  Op.  39.  No.  1 
Gavotte.  Op.  43.  No.  2 
Tarantella.  Op.  27.  No.  2 . . 

Poet  and  Peasant.  Overture 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
Tannhauser.  March  . . 

Peer  Gynt  Suite.  No.  1 
Lyrishe  Stucke.  Op.  62.  No.  1 
Casse  Noisette  Suite 
Chant  Sans  Paroles.  Op.  40.  No.  6 
Overture  SoleneUe  1812 
Rendezvous.  Intermezzo 
Alice.  Romance 
Hungarian  Dance.  No.  1 
Intermezzo.  Op.  116.  No.  6 
Lake,  Millstream,  and  Fountain 
La  Kraquette  . . 

Humouresque.  Op.  101.  No.  7 
Estampes.  No.  3.  E minor 
Au  Matin 

Ballet  des  Papillons.  Op.  69  . 

Spinning  Wheel.  Op.  85 
Welsh  Rhapsodie 
Loin  de  Bal  Valse 
Sounds  from  Home  Valse 
Funeral  March  of  a Marionette 
Pensee  Poetique 


place 


and 


COMPOSER. 

ROLLS 

Liszt 

1 

Liszt 

1 

Mendelssohn 

1 

Mendelssohn 

1 

Mendelssohn 

1 

Mendelssohn 

1 

Mendelssohn 

1 

Mendelssohn 

1 

Mendelssohn 

2 

Mendelssohn 

1 

Rubenstein 

1 

Rubenstein 

1 

Mozart 

2 

Mozart 

2 

Weber 

2 

MacDowell 

1 

MacDowell 

1 

MacDowell 

1 

MacDowell 

1 

Rachmanino^ 

1 

Chopin 

1 

Chaminade 

1 

Chaminade 

1 

Chaminade 

1 

Schubert 

1 

Schubert 

1 

Schubert 

1 

Schubert 

1 

Elgar 

1 

Elgar 

1 

Moszkowski 

1 

Moszkowski 

1 

Suppe 

1 

Nicolai 

1 

Wagner,  Liszt 

1 

Grieg 

2 

Grieg 

1 

Tschaikowsky 

3 

Tschaikowsky 

1 

Tschaikowsky 

1 

Aletter 

1 

Ascher 

1 

Brahms 

1 

Brahms 

1 

Bennett 

1 

Clerici 

1 

Dvorak 

1 

Debussy 

1 

Godard 

1 

Godard 

1 

Godard 

1 

German 

1 

Gillet 

1 

Gungl 

1 

Gounod 

1 

Gottschalk 

1 
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COMPOSITION. 

The  Dying  Poet. . 

COMPOSEE. 

Qottschalk 

ROLl,S 

1 

The  Banjo  Fantasie 

Oottschalk 

1 

Tarantella.  Op.  85.  No.  2 . . 

Heller 

1 

Largo 

Handel 

1 

Babillage 

Mattei 

1 

Herodiade  Ballet 

. . Massenet 

1 

Cavallier  Rusticana.  Intermezzo 

Mascagni 

1 

Whisper  and  I shall  Hear.  Song 

. . Picollomini 

1 

La  Cascade 

. . Pauer 

1 

Gainsborough  March  . . 

. . Rosey 

1 

* ♦ ♦ * 

Above  we  publish  a third  list  of  rolls  and  the  letter 
from  the  sender. 

We  have  decided  to  award  bound  volumes  to  the  three 
contributors  whose  selections  have  been  published  in  the 
Eeview.” 

As  stated  elsewhere,  and  in  reply  to  a correspondent’s 
suggestion,  we  will  make  our  own  selection  of  100  Best 
Bolls  : the  list  will  appear  in  the  August  issue. 

Our  adjud  cator's  remarks  on  the  three  lists  are  as  follows : — 

I observe  a number  of  curious  points  in  reading  the 
three  lists  published.  With  regard  to  Beethoven  (and  indeed 
to  the  classical  masters  generally),  the  selections  seem  to  be 
made,  not  from  what  the  contributors  have  systematically 
studied,  but  from  what  they  happen  to  have  met  in  the 
course  of  their  unaided  investigations.  I will  point  out  the 
moral  of  this  in  a moment.  Take  Mr.  Christopherson.’  It 
must  be  sheer  luck  that  leads  him  to  the  graceful  3rd  move- 
ment of  the  4th  sonata  (Op.  7)  and  keeps  him  from  the 
still  more  graceful  3rd  movement  of  the  7th  (Op.  10,  No. 
3),  for  if  he  had  systematically  studied  these  scherzo  move- 
ments, he  would  almost  for  certain  have  declined  upon 
the  latter.  And  A.C.B.,”  who — advanced  musician  ! — 
takes  the  noble  12th  sonata  (Op.  26),  the  impassioned 
Moonlight  ” (Op.  27,  No.  2),  and  the  superb  Waldstein  ” 
(Op.  53)  and  Appassionata  ” (Op.  57),  seems  to  know  nothing 
of  the  relative  bestness  ” of  the  earlier  and  later  works  ; 
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while  Mr.  Banks,  who  takes  to  his  heart  big  bits  of  the  5th 
and  6th  symphonies  and  the  whole  of  the  ‘‘  Appassionata,’' 
has  apparently  not  yet  met  the  magnificent  7th  symphony 
or  the  unsurpassed  Largo  e mesto  of  the  7th  sonata  (Op.  10, 
No.  3).  None  of  the  three  has  discovered  Weber’s  Invita- 
tion to  the  Waltz,”  a popular  classic  beyond  most  others  ; 
yet  Mr.  Banks  covers  the  early  Brahms  Scherzo  in  E flat 
minor  (Op.  4),  Mr.  Christopherson  part  of  Schubert’s  monu- 
mental Fantasia  Op.  15,  and  “ A.C.B.”  Weber’s  Concert- 
piece  ” (I  wonder  if  he  knows  the  dramatic  scheme  on  which 
Weber  consciously  based  this  piece),  and  two  Debussy 
compositions.  . . . The  moral  of  this  point  is — Player- 

pianists  learn  to  accept  as  the  best  whatever  good  thing  the 
fates  put  before  them  for  frequent,  convenient  hearing.  It 
is  almost  mysterious  that  Mr.  Christopherson  should  accept 
Liszt’s  last  Hungarian  Khapsody  (the  19th)  and  Mr.  Banks 
his  first,  and  quite  bewildering  that  the  former  should  place 
the  Rhapsody  in  his  secondary  light  music  list,  along  with 
some  important  Chopin  and  some  Brahms  and  Dvorak. 
It  is  very  curious,  moreover,  that  none  of  the  three  has 
selected  the  notoriously  popular  12th  Rhapsody.  The  player- 
piano  may  not  teach  us  at  once  to  discriminate,  but  it  most 
certainly  inspires  us  to  accept. 

A second  curious  point  with  regard  to  Beethoven  is  that 
each  of  the  three  contributors  (Mr.  Christopherson  with  his 
two  years’  experience,  Mr.  Banks  with  his  five  or  six,  and 
‘‘  A.C.B.”  with  his  seven-and-a-half)  fastens  on  to  the 
‘‘  Moonlight  ” sonata,  that  Mr.  Banks  moves  on  to  the 
Appassionata,”  and  ''  A.C.B.”  to  the  ‘‘  Appassionata  ” 
and  the  “ Waldstein  ” also. 

None  touch  upon  Bach  except  ''  A.C.B.,”  and  his  refer- 
ence to  “ Prelude  and  Fugue  ” is  about  as  illuminative  as 
‘‘Sonnet”  (Shakespeare),  or  “Psalm”  (David).  Surely  it 
doesn’t  take  years  to  fail  to  reach  Bach  ? Bach  is  closest 
blood-relation  to  Beethoven  and  Brahms ! The  fault  is 
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partly  in  the  catalogues,  partly  in  the  provincial  libraries, 
partly  in  the  ignorance  of  the  perforators,  partly  in  the  bug- 
bear idea  that  Bach  is  dry.  I invite  these  three  students  to 
work  for  a month  at  the  Chromatic  Fantasie.” 

And  where  is  Schumann,  the  poet  musician  ? 

The  greater  part  of  the  selections  are  of  pure  pianoforte 
music.  There  are  a few  operatic  overtures  (Auber’s  ‘‘  Crown 
Diamonds,”  Mozart’s  “ Magic  Flute,”  Rossini’s  “ Barber  of 
Seville,”  Wagner’s  Tannhauser,”  Nicolai’s  ‘‘  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  ” — where  all  this  time  has  been  Beethoven’s 
‘'Leonora  No.  3,”  the  climax  of  the  classical  overture?), 
a few  movements  from  symphonies  (Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Mozart,  Dvorak,  Tschaikowsky — Elgar’s  absence  is  under- 
standable, but  where  is  Haydn  ?),  and  a number  of  Wagner 
excerpts ; the  rest  is  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Moszkowski, 
Grieg,  Liszt,  MacDowell,  as  devised  directly  for  the  piano- 
forte. ...  I leave  purists  to  object  to  this  ; practical 
intellectualists  will  at  once  see  its  significance. 

I cannot  remark  at  any  length  upon  the  admittedly  popular 
or  light  inclusions.  There  is  such  a mass  of  this  material 
that  half  the  supply  must  always  be  unknowm  to  the  average 
critic.  I note  that  such  dainty  e'phemera  as  Finck’s  “ In 
the  Shadows  ” have  not  found  favour,  and  that  the  three 
contributors  have  not  brought  forward  any  rag-time  or 
tango-music.  I think  that  perhaps  one  example  of  this 
latter  must  lie  near  the  heart  of,  say,"  A.C.B.,”  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  show  us  the  names  and  titles  of  George  Rosey, 
" Whisper  and  I shall  hear  ” (!),  etc.,  or  to  confess  his  partiality 
for  the  old  world  (that  is,  fifty  years  ago)  sentimentalist 
Gottschalk.  I wish  " A.C.B.”  had  brought  in  one  good 
slanging  piece  of  rag- time.  ...  In  general  the  non- 
classical  items  represent  what  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
permanent  in  the  frivolous  world  of  art. 

I must  remark  finally  that  while  these  three  lists  are  in 
no  way  of  value  as  a concensus  of  expert  critical  opinion 
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(being  indeed  no  more  than  expressions  of  the  musical  tastes 
of  orthodox,  amateur  individuals),  they  are  most  emphatically 
of  value  as  indications  of  the  uniform  tendency  among 
player-pianists  to  select  and  retain  the  best.  These  three 
persons,  in  a rough-and-tumble  selection  of  a hundred 
favourites  (a  hundred,  mind  you — how  many  pieces  does  a 
piano  student  know  intimately  in  two  or  three  years  ? Less 
than  ten  real  ‘‘  pieces  ” of  the  Beethoven  or  Brahms  type) 
— these  three  persons  all  coincide  in  such  important  or  unusual 
works  as  the  “ Moonlight  ” sonata,  Mendelssohn’s  Andante 
and  Rondo  Capriccioso,”  Op.  14,  Grieg’s  “ Peer  Gynt  ” 
suite,  Rachmaninoff’s  Prelude,  Op.  3,  No.  2,  and  in  the  matter 
of  Brahms  the  Rhapsody,  Op.  79,  No.  1,  in  two  cases,  with 
the  master’s  Intermezzo,  Op.  116,  No.  6,  for  a good  enough 
equivalent  in  the  third.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  how 
much  a player-pianist  gets  to  know  of  a hundred  works 
in  three  years  compared  with  what  a piano  student  gets  to 
know  of,  say,  a dozen  works  in  the  same  time,  I think  no 
objection  can  be  raised  to  our  claim  that  the  instrument  is 
the  finest  educational  factor  ever  introduced  into  the  art. 
Some  of  the  pieces  which  fail  to  pair  in  the  list  are  very  second- 
ary material,  but  none  is  much  worse  than  a piece  my 
pianoforte  teacher  gave  me  to  learn  in  my  second  year’s 
study  at  an  important  semi-municipal  Academy — Sydney 
Smith’s  Fantasie  on  ‘‘  Chilperic  ” — this  remark  being  made 
to  answer  the  ready  objection  that  many  of  the  works  itemed 
are  of  no  artistic  value,  such  objections  implying  that  the 
works  in  question  would  not  be  used  by  “ professional  ” 
pianists  and  their  teachers.  I expect  these  three  player- 
pianists  drop  their  “ Chilperic  ” fantasias  quite  as  quickly 
as  I did,  and  retain  quite  as  lengthily  their  Beethoven  sonatas 
and  Brahms  rhapsodies. 

To  speak  individually  for  a moment — Mr.  Christopherson’s 
list  reveals  a very  untrained  taste.  It  gives  me  a sort  of 
spiritual  indigestion  to  read  it.  The  names  jostle  each  other 
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like  pork  and  chocolates  ” or  suet  paste  and  cherry 
brandy.”  ‘‘A.C.B.’s”  is  a little  unconsidered.  He  gives 
in  his  MSS  a hundred  and  two  rolls,  and  then  commences 
with  a fresh  hundred,  breaking  off  at  the  4th  of  the  set  with 
an  etc.”  Mr.  Banks’s  list  is  admirably  arranged.  It  covers 
a wide  range  of  music,  is  in  no  way  priggish,  and  denotes  a 
discriminating  mind.  I therefore  place  the  three  contributors 
in  the  following  order  of  merit : — 

I.  Mr.  R.  T.  Banks. 

II.  ‘‘A.C.B.” 

III.  Mr.  Wilfred  Christopherson. 
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MUSIC  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

“ The  Pianomaker  ” is  having  quite  an  emotional  time,  it  is  squealing 
with  delight  (or  fear)  ; the  spirit  of  war  is  abroad,  and  the  editor,  like 
the  war-horse,  sniffeth  the  battle  afar  off. 

Now  that  the  player-piano  is  discovered  to  be  “ of  vital  interest 
to  the  trade  ” there’s  a dreadful  hullabaloo,  a polishing  of  swords,  a 
buckling  on  of  armour  (cautious  warnings  not  omitted,  by  the  way), 
and  we  hope  to  see  bloody  warfare  between  the  “ juggernaut  army  ”*  and 
what  we  may  term  the  “ newly  awakened.”! 

It  is  all  so  funny,  and  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  anger  and  moral 
indignation  of  half-a-dozen  school-boys,  out  on  an  apple-thieving 
expedition,  who  find  on  arriving  at  the  apple  tree  that  one  or  two  of 
the  big  chaps  have  been  gathering  them  since  they  were  thievable  ! ! 

“ The  Music  Trades  Review,”  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a “trade” 
paper,  is  getting  into  its  player-piano  stride,  and  is  about  to  instruct 
its  readers  (the  dealers)  in  respect  of  Theoretical  Design,  Practical  Con- 
struction, and  Its  position  (sic)  as  a musical  instrument. 

One  may  say  quite  fairly  that  the  industry  in  this  country  is  at  least 
12  years  old,  and  our  contemporary  is  about  to  discuss  the  instrument 
seriously. 

Under  “General  Preliminary  Considerations ” is  hashed  up  part  of 
the  Filson  Young  controversy,  which  began  in  the  “ Musical  Standard  ” 
and  was  carried  on  by  this  journal  18  months  ago. 

The  writer  adds  : — 

“ Without  any  attempt  at  cheap  paradox,  it  is  saying  no  more 
than  the  simple  fact  to  insist  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  player- 
piano  is  made — namely,  piano  playing — is  the  one  subject  of  all  possible 
subjects  never  studied  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  what  may  be  called 
the  player  business.” 

We  said  all  this  and  more  several  months  ago  in  an  article  on  the 
Olympia  Exhibition. 

It  would  seem  that  the  “ Piano-Player  Review  ” was  right  after  all, 
and  we  can  say  this,  that  very  many  private  owners  of  players,  perhaps 
the  majority,  know  more  about  the  player-piano  than  do  the  people 
who  are  selling  them. 

* JuGGEENAUT  Aemy — Those  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  have  developed  an 
organised  player-piano  business, 
t “ Newly  Awakened  ” — Those  who  hitherto  have  not. 
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It  will  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  general  public  when  dealers 
“ get  down  ” to  an  understanding  of  the  goods  they  are  handling,  and 
a bad  thing  for  the  manufacturer  of  poor,  cheap  player-pianos. 

The  following  are  words  of  doubtful  wisdom  from  the  Piano-Player 
page  of  the  “ Music  Student  ” : — 

“ The  pianolist  must  teach  himself  to  express  his  emotion  through 
his  levers  instead  of  through  his  fingers.” 


“ The  next  (task),  that  of  playing  something  he  knows,  with  the 
printed  music  placed  open  before  him — persevering  until  he  gets 
the  effects  he  desires.” 

With  the  first  paragraph  we  entirely  disagree,  and  the  second  is 
open  to  several  objections  ; but  with  the  following  we  are  in  hearty 
agreement : — 

“ The  pianist  who  after  ten  years  or  more  of  hard  labour  on  the 
keyboard  imagines  he  will  straightway  obtain  full  satisfaction  from 
the  new  mechanical  medium  is  the  victim  of  a grave  delusion  ! ” 

* ♦ * ♦ 

An  Extract  from  the  Player-Piano  page  of  “ The  Globe.” 

German  and  Italian  Music. 

Programme  Planning. 

“ The  choice  of  music  offered  by  the  chief  music-roll  libraries  is  so 
illimitable  and  so  bewildering  that  the  only  way  to  advance  definitely 
on  the  road  to  musical  knowledge  is  by  a pre-arranged  schedule  of  some 
sort.  One  may  plan  definite  programmes  for  a series  of  evenings  arranged 
either  by  class,  author  or  nationality.  By  class  I mean  one  evening 
devoted  to  opera,  another  to  dance  music,  another  to  descriptive  pieces, 
and  so  on,  but  although  this  affords  some  most  interesting  comparisons 
it  offers  less  variety  than  the  other  methods.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
a programme  wholly  of  opera  or  dance  music  by  different  composers 
often  has  a greater  sameness  than  the  different  works  of  a single  composer. 

“ While  others  have  been  basking  in  the  Whitsun  I have  devoted  a 
portion  of  the  too  fleeting  holiday  hours  to  the  compilation  of  a couple 
of  programmes  arranged  along  the  lines  I suggest.  . . . Less  than 

a century  ago  French  audiences  insisted  upon  German  symphonies  and 
overtures  in  preference  to  the  works  of  French  composers  ; to  this  day 
it  is  more  difficult  for  an  English  composer  to  secure  recognition  in  this 
country  thanja  foreign  musician, whilst  in  America  the  music  of  MacDowell, 
a brilliant  and  original  melodist,  finds  less  favour  than  the  works  of 
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European  composers.  The  following  programme  includes  some  of  the 
best  and  most  typical  of  German  and  Austrian  music  : — 


Lohengrin.  Swan  Song Wagner 

Symphony,  No.  4,  Op.  60  Beethoven 

Toccata  and  Fugue  in  F major Bach 

Don  Giovanni.  Overture  Mozart 

Oberon.  Overture  . . . . Weher 

Hansel  and  Gretel.  Potpourri  Humperdinck 

Akadermische  Fest.  Overture Brahms 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Overture  Mendelssohn 


In  three  branches  of  music — the  art  song  or  lied,  chamber  music,  and 
oratorio — the  Germans  stand  before  all  other  nations.  In  opera  also, 
four  of  their  masters,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Weber,  and  Wagner,  are  com- 
parable with  the  greatest  Italians.” 

^ ^ 

Another  Extract  from  “ The  Globe  ” dealing  with  the  Roll 

Library. 

What  it  Means. 

“ To  the  vast  public  that  the  player-piano  fascinates,  this  library 
means  an  educational  system,  of  which  the  extent  can  only  be  faintly 
imagined.  For  threepence  a day  it  brings  to  all  and  sundry  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  Schubert  and  Schumann,  Chopin  and  Liszt,  Brahms  and 
Caesar  Franck,  Verdi  and  Wagner,  Handel  and  Mozart.  Surely,  if  the 
shades  of  such  mighty  dead  could  come  back,  they  would  mingle  with 
their  regrets  at  having  been  born  too  soon  a fiercely  exultant  joy  that 
their  several  gospels  were  still  alive  and  their  several  messages  reaching 
ears  that  would  have  been  deaf  to  them  a generation  ago.  And  the 
living  composers  have  an  even  ampler  cause  for  satisfaction. 

“ Many  of  them,  and  more  of  the  teachers,  are  persuaded  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  innovation,  which  is  likely  to  upset  the  established  order  of 
things.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  case  ; and  yet  there  is  no  cause  for 
alarm.  The  pianola  (again  used  generically)  is  not  going  to  supersede 
the  piano.  It  will  only  supplement  its  forerunner,  and  awaken  in  scores 
of  people  a desire  to  share  in  the  triumphs  of  the  pianist.  But,  after 
all,  the  pianist  is  only  one  type  of  musician.  The  player-piano  is  kindling 
interests  that  were  undreamt  of  in  the  days  when  the  musician’s  lot  was 
not  a happy  one.  Meanwhile  the  wider  the  interest  in  music,  the  better 
for  everybody  concerned ; or  shall  we  say  (like  Plato)  that  words  have 
no  meaning  ? 


It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  one  evening  to  do  justice 
to  Italian  operatic  works,  and  I have  perforce  to  omit  works  from 
such  famous  pens  as  those  of  Boito,  whose  ‘ Mefistofile  ’ contains 
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some  excellent  music ; Mascagni,  whose  ‘ Cavalleria  Rusticana,’  with 
its  immortal  ‘ Intermezzo,’  is  a favourite  in  every  civilised  country, 
and  Leoncavallo,  whose  ‘ I Pagliacci  ’ will  furnish  player-pianists  with 


many  happy  hours. 

William  Tell.  Overture  . . . . . . . . . . Eossini 

I Puritani.  Introduction  and  Polonaise  . . . . . . Bellini 

Lucia.  Potpourri  . . . . . . . . . . . . Donizetti 

Rigoletto  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Verdi 

Aida.  Triumphal  March  . . . . . . . . . . Verdi 

Madama  Butterfly.  Love  Duet  . . . . . . . . Puccini 

Campanella  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Paganini 


“ Rossini’s  ‘ William  Tell  ’ overture  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive 
music,  as  it  depicts,  in  succession,  sunrise  in  the  mountains,  a furious 
storm  in  the  Alps,  the  thanksgiving  of  the  herdsmen,  and  the  summoning 
of  Swiss  soldiers  by  a trumpet  call,  followed  by  their  march. 


“ I have  planned  the  programmes  in  the  first  instance  by  nationality, 
and  have  in  each  case  given  only  as  many  as  can  be  conveniently  played 
between  dinner  and  bed-time.” 

Extract  from  the  “ Globe.” 

The  Orchestrelle  Company’s  New  ^Eolian  Organ  at  the  ^Eolian 
Hall,  Bond  Street,  W. 

The  Specification. 

Organists  get  a peculiar  joy  from  specifications,  or  so  one  may  infer 
from  the  number  that  are  printed.  But  to  the  general  public  they  are 
largely  incomprehensible  ; and,  therefore,  what  follows  omits  technical 
details  and  gives,  simply,  a list  of  the  speaking  stops.  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  under  : — 

Great.  Swell. 


Principale  Doppio 

Bardone 

Principale  Primo 

Principale 

Principale  Secundio 

Flautone  Lontane 

Flauto  Primo 

Flauto  Minore 

Flauto  Tra verso 

Flageoletto 

Flauto  Ottava 

Violoncello 

Ottava 

Violino  Primo 

Piccolo 

Violino  Vibrate 

Viola  Pomposa 

Viol  d’Amore 

Corno  di  Caccia 

Quintatone 

Viola  Marina 

Voce  Celestia 

Faggottone 

Violetta 

Tromba 

Serafieno 

Clarinetto 

Baritono 

Cor  Anglais 

Oboe  di  Caccia 

Clarion 

Voce  Umana 
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Choir. 

Horn  Diapason 
Flauto  Traverso 
Flauto  Ottava 
Piccolo 

Corno  di  Caccia 
Viola  Marina 
Fagottone 
Clarinettu 

Pedal. 

Basso  Profondo 
Contra  Basso 
Basso  Dulcino 
Flauto  Grande 
Violin 
Violoncello 
Trombono 


Echo. 
Principale 
Pastorita 
Flauto  Minore 
Violino 
Voce  Angelica 
Viol  Distante 
Oboe 

Voce  Umana 

Solo,  Etc. 
Stentorphone 
Philomela 
Gamba 
Tuba 
Harp 

Harp  (Echo) 
Chimes 


The  organ  is  equipped  also  with  twenty-four  couplers,  eighteen  com- 
bination pistons,  and  twenty-one  “ accessories,”  of  which  ten  are  used 
only  when  the  instrument  is  played  mechanically. 


Mechanical  Contrivances. 

Plenty  of  other  facts  were  made  patent  in  this  tour  of  inspection — 
an  interesting  experience  to  any  one  who  does  not  mind  crawling  about 
in  cramped  positions,  climbing  steep  ladders,  and  coming  down  with 
dirty  hands  and  dusty  clothes.  I noticed,  for  example,  that  spotted 
metal  was  used  for  many  stops  which  are  often  accommodated  with  an 
inferior  substitute  ; that  the  work  was  genuine  pipe  work  throughout ; 
and  that  where  it  was  wanted,  the  largest  possible  “ scale  ” was  used. 
Anything  bigger  in  diameter  would  have  killed  the  pedal  Basso  Profondo 
or  the  solo  Stentorphone,  which  last,  by  the  way,  is  a fancy  name  for  a 
peculiarly  heavy  and  telling  Diapason. 

As  is  frequent  in  modern  organs,  the  pistons  do  not  alter  the  positions 
of  the  stop-keys  ; they  cannot,  in  this  case,  be  called  stop  handles.  But 
there  is  an  indicator  above  the  console  to  show,  by  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  small  electric  lamps,  which  pistons  are  in  operation  at  any  given 
moment.  Moreover,  the  piston  in  use  stays  in,  instead  of  rebounding, 
until  it  is  put  out  of  action  by  a piston  release.  Each  manual  has  one 
of  these  ingenious  devices ; and  there  is  a subsidiary  one,  affecting  the 
whole  organ,  which  will  silence  everything  at  the  will  of  the  performer, 
if  he  wants — for  any  particular  purpose — to  manipulate  his  stops  by 
hand. 
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Piston  Control. 

A few  yards  from  the  console  is  a complicated-looking  switchboard, 
which  allows  the  organist  to  set  his  pistons  at  his  own  sweet  will  before 
he  begins  to  play.  An  imaginary  case  will  explain  the  problem  better 
than  any  other  method  of  description.  There  are  five  pistons  to  the 
swell  manual,  and  the  stops  they  act  on  may  be  classified  as  reproductions 
of  string,  wood-wind,  and  brass  tone.  Pistons  one  and  two  may  be  made 
to  give  two  gradations  of  string  tone,  while  pistons  three  and  four  perform 
the  same  office  for  the  wood-wind,  and  piston  five  brings  on  all  the  reeds. 
A sum  in  permutations  and  combinations  would  possible  give  the  total 
number  of  colour-varieties  available  ; but  it  is  obvious  to  the  least 
initiated  that  the  system  is  infinitely  valuable.  You  would  not  want 
the  same,  or  anything  like  the  same,  combination  for  a Bach  Fugue  as 
for  a Wagner  transcription  ; and  between  the  items  of  a recital  the 
switch-board  can  be  set  and  re-set  in  a few  seconds. 

More  Technicalities. 

Lest  I should  be  tempted,  with  an  organist’s  delight,  to  linger  too 
long  over  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  this  huge  house  of  sounds,  I 
will  state  very  briefly  that  each  manual  is  in  a separate  swell-box  worked 
by  a balancing  pedal ; that  a sudden  fortissimo  can  be  produced  by  a 
pedal  which  puts  on  the  full  organ  (with  all  couplers)  for  special  effects  ; 
that  the  Swell  pipes  have  been  extended  by  an  octave  to  prevent  the 
super-octave  couplers  “ running  off  ” in  the  last  octave  of  the  keyboard  ; 
and  that  the  Great  and  Swell  are  fitted  with  “ tonal  ” pedals,  which 
gradually  increase  the  number  of  speaking  stops  in  operation.  Each 
of  these  pedals  is  balanced,  and  as  it  is  depressed  the  organist  can  see 
from  the  position  of  an  indicator  by  what  degrees  he  is  increasing  the 
volume  of  tone. 

Perhaps  this  last  accessory  seems  unnecessary.  But  consider  the 
case  of  the  late  George  Cooper,  an  eminent  organist  in  his  day,  though  so 
deaf  in  his  later  years  that  what  he  played  was  all  but  inaudible  to  him- 
self. 

Finally,  organists  may  like  to  know  that  all  the  Choir  stops  are 
borrowed  from  the  Great,  with  which  information  to  help  them,  and  an 
ability  to  recognise  the  names  of  the  “ mixtures  ” in  the  specification, 
those  of  them  who  care  for  statistics  may  easily  make  the  common  but 
somewhat  useless  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  the  pipes  in  the  instru- 
ment. Only  the  calculation  will  be  wrong  if  the  extension  of  the  Swell 
organ,  already  mentioned,  is  forgotten. 
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Stop  Nomenclature. 

Most  of  the  speaking  stops  have  been  given  the  names  used  by  Italian 
builders.  Hence  one  misses  the  dignified  Diapason  ; but  by  way  of 
compensation  the  commonplace  five-rank  Mixture  is  transformed  into  the 
much  more  fascinating  Serafieno,  which  is  voiced  to  suit  its  name. 
English  equivalents — or  rather,  the  equivalents  used  by  our  English 
builders — will  not  be  hard  to  find  as  a rule  ; and  there  is  one  advantage 
about  the  system  of  nomenclature  which  deserves  to  be  noted.  It  does 
away  with  the  polyglot  confusion,  in  which  the  British  builder  delights 
so  much  that  he  will  put  into  the  same  organ  a Vox  Humana  and  a Voix 
Celeste,  a Posaune  and  a Corno  di  Bassetto. 

Here  and  there,  however,  the  iEolian  organ  has  stops  of  an  uncommon 
kind.  One  such  is  the  Philomela,  a wooden  flute  embodying  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  old-fashioned  tone  of  the  flutes  of  Father  Smith.  “ Wald 
Flute  ” might  be  a more  recognisable  name,  but  no  one  will  deny  that 
there  is  a pretty  appropriateness  in  the  fanciful  Philomela.  Another 
flute  of  a very  soft  tone  is  the  Echo  Pastorila.  The  Quintatone  is  a 
Quint,  pure  and  simple  ; the  Viola  Pomposa  a stop  with  a big  string 
tone  ; and  the  Viola  Marina  a smaller  variety  of  the  same. 

This  desire  for  uniformity  in  nomenclature  has  its  drawback.  There 
is  a peculiar  fascination  in  the  stop-names  that  British  organists  are 
accustomed  to  ; and  it  is  a matter  for  regret  that  such  delightful  words 
as  Dulciana  and  Keraulophon  find  no  place  in  this  American. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  H.  M.  (Doncaster). — Is  it  not  a pity  that  you  did  not  get  the  man 
who  sold  the  player  to  you  to  give  you  some  assurance  as  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  mechanism  being  adjustable  ? We  should  not  like  to 
agree  that  you  have  been  “ had,”  it  all  depends  on  your  having  paid 
a good  reasonable)  price  or  a bad  price.  Just  think  for  a moment : 
there’s  the  tube  from  the  tracker-bar,  a primary  valve,  a secondary 
valve,  two  leather  purses,  a striking  pneumatic,  a plunger  and  two 
or  three  cloth  bushings  and  pads  (in  addition  to  the  piano  action  itself) 
for  each  note  in  the  piano.  The  effect  of  wear  and  tear  must  of  necessity 
alter  the  delicate  adjustment  of  the  valves  to  the  purses,  and 
the  plungers  to  the  piano  action.  The  purses  may  stretch  or  give 
one  more  than  another,  the  valve  seats,  made  usually  of  leather, 
may  harden  up  one  more  than  another,  and  so  on.  In  a piano- 
player  that  is  honestly  made  all  these  irregularities  accruing  from 
wear  and  tear  can  be  easily  adjusted  ; but  in  those  very  cheap  players 
the  cost  of  production  has  to  be  reduced  somewhere,  and  in  most 
cases  it  is  the  unseen  but  vital  parts  of  the  player  that  are  sacrificed 
to  the  demand  for  cheapness — and  there  is  no  adjustment.  The 
valve  seats  are  fixed  ! — glued  ! — that  is  your  case.  We  advise 
you  to  get  an  estimate  from  the  maker  to  so  adjust  the  instrument 
that  it  repeats  a note  at  not  less  than  600  repetitions  a minute.  If 
he  won’t  undertake  to  do  this,  make  an  exchange  on  the  best  terms 
you  can,  but  pay  a good  price  and  buy  a player  with  a good  reputation. 

Father  of  Three  (Highgate). — If  your  children  or  one  of  them  shows 
abnormal  interest  in  using  the  keyboard,  one  who  has  to  be  restrained 
rather  than  coerced,  let  them  or  the  one  go  to  the  best  teacher  of  the 
piano  you  can  afford.  If  the  desire  to  play  is  not  pronounced  do  not 
waste  you  money  and  the  child’s  time  and  energy  that  might  be  spent 
more  profitably.  In  both  instances  you  need  not  restrict  the  use 
of  the  player-piano.  The  new  method  of  playing  will  not  spoil  a 
born  pianist,  and  it  should  develop  the  appreciation  and  love  of 
good  music  in  the  second  case. 

Stephen,  A.  (Bradford). — Other  things  being  equal,  we  think  that  a 
player  built  with  a perpendicular  valve  movement  is  likely  to  be 
and  remain  more  delicate  than  one  in  which  the  horizontal  move- 
ment is  used.  In  the  horizontal  movement  you  are  bound  to  get 
more  wear  on  the  under  side  of  the  bushing  than  on  the  top,  and  the 
purses  are  more  likely  to  “ sag  ” on  the  under  side.  Wear  and  tear 
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results  in  a slight  leakage  at  each  valve,  not  enough  to  cause  a bad 
note  perhaps,  but  the  collective  leakage  is  sufficient  to  cause  a loss 
of  grip  and  control  in  the  blowing. 

T.  B.  S.  (Manchester). — For  a motor  that  races  under  pressure  see 
answer  to  “ Engineer  ” in  the  June  number  of  this  journal. 

“Daily”  (Bristol). — The  information  given  in  the  daily  papers  you 
mention  is,  as  far  as  we  know  and  have  read,  fairly  reliable,  but 
there  seems  to  be  very  little  real  knowledge  or  experience  of  players 
underlying  the  columns  of  stuff  published.  An  advertisement 
manager  probably  has  no  time  to  become  possessed  of  a complete 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  We  have  not  yet  seen  anything  written 
in  the  papers  you  mention  that  has  not  been  better  done  in  the 
“ Piano-Player  Review.”  Indeed,  we  think  that  some  of  the  articles 
have  been  inspired  by  our  back  numbers. 

Dots  (Exeter). — The  information  given  to  you  last  month  is  complete 
and  correct.  The  trouble  you  have  is  due  to  one  cause,  viz.,  that 
the  bass  and  treble  buttons  which  you  hold  down  fix  all  notes  other 
than  those  accented  (by  side  perforations)  at  a given  pressure.  The 
best  form  of  player  action  is  one  that  allows  of  a graduated  pressure 
according  to  the  position  of  the  buttons  or  levers.  We  do  not  think 
the  alteration  can  be  made — ask  the  makers. 

Veritas  (Hull). — “ What  are  the  actual  limitations  of  the  player- 
piano  ” ? And  you  want  an  answer  which  will  effectually  squash 
your  opponent  musician ! Madam,  this  question  is  a perpetual 
nightmare  ; round  it  has  raged  wordy  warfare  on  particular  points 
such  as  touch,  human  and  mechanical — heavenly,  divine  personal 
touch  and  the  touch  damnable — tempo  rubato,  tempo  controlled, 
tempo  and  tempers  uncontrolled,  fixed  tempo  ; rhythm  perfect, 
rhythm  imperfect,  and  no  rhythm  at  all ; accent  placing,  accent 
faking,  bad  accent,  good  accent,  and  mere  accidental  accent.  Twenty 
sixpenny  “ Piano-Player  Reviews,”  numbers  of  pages  in  the  Academic 
Musical  Journals,  reams  of  prejudiced  articles  in  daily  papers  (mostly 
for  the  player  and  advertisements  thereon),  and  other  efforts  have 
gone  towards  the  solving  of  your  question,  but  we  will  say  at  the 
risk  of  annihilation  exactly  what  we  believe  to-day.  Comparing  the 
possibilities  of  artistic  playing,  the  hands  versus  the  best  player- 
piano  we  have  yet  used,  we  say  that  the  limitations  of  the  latter  are 
two  : (1)  That  on  the  same  instant  (not  second)  the  player-piano 
is  a medium  for  only  two  certain  degrees  of  pressure  (touch),  but 
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there  is  a doubtful  third  degree  available.  (2)  That  using  the  player- 
piano  one  cannot  play  wrong  notes  or  miss  out  right  ones,  provided 
that  the  roll  is  properly  cut. 

“ Amazed  ” (Liverpool). — We  do  not  think  you  need  be  so  astonished. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  less  one  knows  about  a piano  the  easier  it 
is  to  sell  it.  And  we  are  sure  that  many  dealers  do  not  have  any 
real  knowledge  of  player  construction  or  they  would  not  lay  up  for 
themselves  such  rods  in  pickle  as  some  of  the  cheap  player  actions 
must  inevitably  prove  to  be.  I was  once  selling  a piano  to  an 
American.  After  the  affair  had  been  settled  and  the  money  in  my 
pocket,  my  fellow-conspirator  said  : “ I think  I’ve  got  a good  thing, 
but  piano-selling  is  like  horse  stealing  ! ! ” What  could  I say  ? 

Monotone  (Sheffield). — We  have  been  asked  the  same  question  before. 
It  really  is  curious  how  the  “ Trade  ” seem  to  grab  at  the  suffix 
“ Ola.”  The  following  is  our  reply  to  the  same  question  sent  us 
last  December  : — We  do  not  know  exactly  what  “ Ola  ” means, 
although  it  is  used  so  much  by  the  makers  of  piano-players.  Pro- 
bably it  is  used  to  denote  the  presence  of  the  player  mechanism. 
“ Pianola  ” is  often  used  as  meaning  all  forms  of  players,  but  the 
word  is  the  trade  mark  of  one  particular  make  only.  O’lay  palm 
leaves  for  writing  upon  with  a steel-pointed  style  : prepared  from 
the  palmyra-cocoanut,  and  talipot-palm  trees.  “ Ola  ” is  a variant 
of  O’LAY — pronounced  (o’le).  (But  we  fail  to  see  any  connection 
between  piano-players  and  cocoanuts,  except  that  both  are  often 
shied  at.)  “ 01  ” suffix  generally  denotes  Alcohol ! ! 

Student  (London,  N.) — Thanks  for  the  biting  tone  of  your  letter ; 
forgive  a reply  in  the  same  gentle  strain.  You  accuse  us  of  being 
inartistic,  prejudiced,  making  silly  claims,  obviously  insincere,  and 
you  end  up  with  a plea  that  we  should  stop  trying  to  make  the  general 
public  believe  that  the  player-piano  is  of  any  service  to  music 
generally.  Good  heavens,  man ! and  are  you  an  organist  and 
student  ? Cram  for  your  A.E.C.O.  and  redeem  us  all.  Which  number 
of  this  intelligent  journal  did  you  put  on  the  fire  ? — a sacrifice  to  your 
narrowness  and  vanity.  Read  last  month’s  number,  particularly  the 
article  headed  “ Belated  Prejudice.”  You  are  not  belated  ; having 
got  nowhere  you  cannot  be  delayed.  Formulate  your  criticism  if  you 
can.  We  don’t  like  the  idea  of  giving  you  an  intelligent  explanation 
of  our  “ raison  d'etre”  How  many  great  works  can  you  play 
sufficiently  well  on  your  organ  to  be  a form  of  musical  education  to 
your  listeners  or  yourself  ? The  player-pianist’s  repertory  is  unlimited. 
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Do  you  know  that  there  is  no  true  accent  or  touch  (tone  controlled  by 
the  fingers)  on  the  organ  ? The  player-piano  offers  personal  touch 
and  individual  accent.  Do  you  know  that  organ  playing  calls 
for  a tremendous  amount  of  technique  necessarily  hampering  the 
asthetic  side  of  the  performance  ? Player-piano  technique 
makes  little  call  on  the  performer,  thus  leaving  so  much  more  room 
for  personal  interpretation.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  been  written 
by  one  of  our  greatest  music  critics  that  no  fingers  can  hope  to  compete 
with  the  piano-player  in  building  up  the  tremendous  crescendos  in 
Bach’s  D minor  ? Do  you  know  that  many  pianist  composers  and 
orchestral  conductors  hail  the  piano-player  as  an  instrument  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  Art  of  Music  ? Do  get  that  A.R.C.O.  degree, 
and  when  you  have  time  (1)  acquire  if  possible  a true  sense  of  the 
proportion  of  organ  playing  in  relation  to  music  generally  ; (2)  some 
respect  for  the  reasoned  opinions  of  competent  musicians  ; (3)  less 
reliance  on  your  own  callow  feelings. 

Tenori  (Nottingham). — We  arc  glad  that  you  found  the  “ How  to 
Accompany  ” useful.  With  you  we  regret  that  the  supply  of  accom- 
paniments for  88-note  players  is  so  limited — Agitate  ! 

B.  B.  (Finsbury). — Thanks  for  good  wishes.  We  should  like  to  hear 
from  you  again.  Write  an  article  on  the  subject  you  mention  and 
we  will  publish  it. 

Madchen  (Dublin). — The  music  should  not  go  faster  when  you  play 
louder,  see  answer  to  T.  B.  S.  above. 

Nutt  (Coventry). — Good  for  you  ! It’s  really  infectious — your  hilarity 
— while  you  go  on  as  you  say  “ for  hours  on  end,  having  no  end  of 

a good  time,”  and  “ The  neighbours  be  d d.”  Aha  ! now  that’s 

the  cause  of  your  hilarity — they  are  all  dead  ! Go  ahead,  man,  do 
some  more  ; can’t  you  let  my  landlord  come  and  stay  with  you  ? 
Was  it  the  grave-digger  in  your  district  who,  when  asked  was  he  busy, 
replied,  “ Aw  yeas  ! they  be  packin  up  vurry  wol  now  ! ” ? 

Reader  (Glasgow). — Perhaps  there  are  two  chief  reasons  for  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  player-piano  : (1)  Musical  people  are 
beginning  to  use  them,  and  in  this  way  prejudice  against  the  player 
is  being  stamped  out.  (2)  The  “ Trade  ” has  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  piano-player  is  not  a toy,  but  an  instrument  which  the  public 
want,  and  will  go  on  wanting. 

Housekeeper  (Bedford). — A player-piano  should  be  tuned  and  the 
mechanism  attended  to  four  times  a year.  General  charge  from 
40/-  to  63/-,  or,  say,  from  2 to  3 guineas  per  annum. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

[iV.JB. — The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  views  expressed 
by  Correspondents.'] 

To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Player  Review. 

Plymouth,  June  Wlh. 

Sir, — In  March  last  I purchased  a player-piano,  a Carol-Otto 
with  Hupfeld  player  attachment,  and  think  I have  every  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  my  purchase  ; almost  immediately  afterwards  I noted 
your  advertisement  in  “ The  Daily  Mail,”  and  was  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  secure  the  whole  of  the  published  numbers,  1 to  20  inclusive. 

What  I write  to  say  is  how  much  I have  appreciated  reading  these, 
and  how  much  I admire  the  independence  displayed.  Also  I desire  to 
say  that  had  I seen  your  journal  before  I did  I should  have  pur- 
chased a player-piano  long  before  I did  do  so. 

I have  lent  some  of  the  numbers  to  the  agent  through  whom  I got 
the  instrument,  and  pointed  out  to  him  how  convincing  most,  if  not  all, 
the  arguments  are. 

I consider,  too,  that  the  whole  of  the  articles  are  exceptionally 
well  written,  even  brilliant,  merely  as  articles,  and  in  “Answers  to 
Correspondents,”  even  where  the  question  is  not  always  evident,  the 
answer  is  often  so  keen  and  witty  as  to  give  rise  to  a broad  grin. 

I shall  look  forward  each  month  for  my  copy,  and  wish  the  Journal 
a long  and  successful  career. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  H.  Micklewood. 

P.S. — In  the  June  number  of  your  “ Review  ” are  two  lists  (100 
each)  of  selected  pieces  for  the  player-piano. 

Would  it  be  in  order  to  ask  the  authors  of  the  lists  to  favour  your 
readers  with  the  Roll  numbers  of  the  pieces  ? To  many  busy  men,  like 
myself  for  instance,  this  would  be  very  useful. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Player  Review. 

The  Mount, 

St.  Budeaux, 

Devonport, 

June  lUhy  1914. 

Sir, — The  lists  you  give  of  the  100  best  rolls  in  your  June  issue  are 
both  interesting  and  suggestive,  though  perhaps  they  invite  one  or  two 
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obvious  criticisms.  For  instance,  the  first  list  includes  nothing  by  Bach, 
Schumann  or  Saint-Saens — to  mention  only  three  conspicuous  absentees 
— while  the  division  of  the  second  list  into  serious  and  light  music  leaves 
one  wondering  whether  Schubert’s  “ Wanderer  ” Fantasia  and  Dvorak’s 
“ New  World  ” Largo  are  really  less  serious  than  Mendelssohn’s  Rondo 
Capriccioso  and  the  Chopin  Mazurkas.  Also  there  are  several  misprints. 

But  what  I want  to  suggest  is  that  it  would  be  still  more  helpful  to 
us  beginners  if  you  yourself.  Sir,  were  to  compile  a list  of  the  100  best 
rolls,  including  the  most  representative  pieces  of  the  various  great  com- 
posers— but  excluding  any  that  are  not  adapted  (as  many  of  them  are 
not)  for  performance  on  the  player-piano. 

It  is  disappointing  to  order  a roll  of  one’s  favourite  composition, 
and  then  to  find  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  bring  out  its  beauties. 
Of  course,  as  one  gains  experience  one  begins  to  know  beforehand  what 
rolls  to  avoid  ; but  a model  list  would  be  a great  assistance  at  the  outset, 
and  would  save  us  a good  deal  of  disappointment,  not  to  mention  outlay. 

Faithfully  yours, 

H.  H.  E. 

[One  has  to  remember  that  the  lists  of  100  best  rolls  are  compiled  by 
owners  of  players  who  do  not  own  to  any  musical  education, 
and  viewed  in  that  light  they  are  significant  and  creditable. 
In  our  next  issue  a suggested  list  of  100  best  rolls  will  be  pub- 
lished.—Ed.  “ P.P.R.”] 
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LIBRARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PERFORATED  MUSIC  CO.,  Ltd. 


STANDARD  ROLLS  (65.Note). 


ROLL  NO. 

04976  The  Lowland  Sea 

04977  Dreamland 

04978  Dreamland 

04984  Hoppy  Herbert 

04985  Paddy’s  Outing  

04974  Requiem 

04986  Uncle  Rome  (The  Old  Boatman)  . . 

04975  Valgovind’s  Boat  Song,  Key  of  A . . 

04957  At  the  Fair 

04968  Under  the  Moonlight 

04969  Mers  El  Kebir.  March 

04979  The  Swan-Maiden.  Waltz  . . 

04981  Dear  Soul.  Waltz  . . 


PRICE 

Arr.  by  Arnold  4/- 

. . . . Holbrooke  4/- 

HoIhrooJce  5/- 
Holiday  5/- 
. . . . Holiday  4/- 

. . . . Homer  1/6 

Homer  2/6 
Martin  2/6 
Powell  5/- 
Redstone  and  de  Ehy  nal  5/- 

. . . . de  Rhynal  5/- 

. . Van  den  Dyck  5/- 
. . . . Year  shy  4/- 


ACCENTIST  (65-Note). 


13467  La  Sonnambula.  Fantasie 

Bellini 

V- 

11869  Sonata.  Op.  35 

. . . . Chopin 

7/3 

11870  Sonata.  Op.  35  

. . . . Chopin 

6/- 

13434  Nocturne  in  A 

, . 

. . . . Leschetizky 

5/- 

11457  Murillo.  Op.  138 

Terschak 

7/3 

14138  Danse  du  Paraguay  . . 

, , 

Valverde 

6/- 

13464  Concertstuck 

. . . . W eher 

7/3 

10246  Valse  de  Concert 

. . . . Wieniawski 

5/- 

14142  Phryne.  Valse 

•• 

. . . . Zulueta 

V- 

ACCENTIST 

(88-Note). 

54916  Ecstasy.  Waltz 

. . . . Baynes 

5/6 

44959  Belle  Adoree.  Valse 

. . . . Bode 

4/6 

54949  Abandon.  Valse 

. . . . Deacon 

5 6 

54875  Weihnachtsglocken  . . 

Eilenberg 

5/6 

24947  Orage.  Op.  3.  No.  4 

. . . . Gretchaninow 

2/6 

64897  Night  of  Love.  Valse 

. . . . Lincke 

6/6 

24961  Where  my  Caravan  has  Rested 

Lohr 

2/6 

60541  The  Circus  Girl.  Potpourri 

. . Monckton  Caryll 

6/6 

34948  Le  Lilas.  Op.  21.  No.  5 . . 

. . . . Rachmaninoff 

3/6 

54958  After  the  Girl.  Selections  . . 

. . . . Rubens 

5/6 

44963  After  the  Girl.  Waltz 

. . . . Rubens 

4/6 

60761  Three  Little  Maids.  Potpourri 

. . . . Rubens 

6/6 

60948  A Chinese  Honeymoon.  Selections 

. . . . Talbot 

6/6 

44933  Keep  Smiling.  Two-Step  . . 

, , 

Tierney 

4/6 

44943  Madrid  en  Fete.  Marche  Espagnole 

Villebon 

4/6 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  on  Patent  Steel  Spools. 
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WE  SPECIALLY  RECOMMEND  THE  FOLLOWING  ROLLS. 

BOLL  BO.  FRIOB 

04984  Hoppy  Herbert  Holiday  5/- 

04969  Mers  el  Kebir  de  Rhynal  5/- 

04979  The  Swan-Maiden  . , . . . . . . . . . . Van  den  Dyck  5/- 


J.  BROADWOOD  & SONS, 


I..Tr). 


FULL-SCALE  MUSIC  ROLLS. 

s6996  Serenade  4moureuse 
s374  Ce  que  Femme  Veut.  Valse  Lente 
s564  Damnation  of  Faust.  Third  Act  . . 
s566  Damnation  of  Faust.  Menuet  des  Follets 

s348  Carnival  Suite.  Op.  372  

L25329  Etude.  Op.  2.  No.  2 

s2770  Sous  Bois.  Piece  Humoristique  .... 
s3082  Valse  Humoristique.  Op.  53 

s 7090  Mazurkas.  Op.  68.  No.  1,C.  No.  2,  A minor.  No.  3,F 
sl758  Nocturne.  Op.  27.  No.  1,  C sharp  minor 
s6726  Liline.  Chanson  Argentine.  Arranged  as  Solo  . . 
s7030  Songe  de  la  Lune 
s6994  Bizarrerie  for  Violin  . . 

s7096  Good-bye  Waltz  . . 

s7i74  Two  Little  Dances  . . . . . . . . . . 

s6800  Rose  in  the  Bud 
sll32  Humoreske 

s3056  Valse  de  Concert.  Op.  151..  

s7252  Entrancing  Waltz 

s7104  Flirt.  Morceau  de  Genre  . . 

s7106  Precieuse  Gavotte  pour  Piano  . . 

s3806  Sonata.  B minor.  Lento  assai.  Allegro  energico 
s3808  Sonata.  B minor.  Andante  sostenuto  . . 
s3810  Sonata.  B minor.  Allegro  energico  (Finale) 
s2402  Scotch  Poem.  Op.  31.  No.  2 
s6642  Grande  Valse  de  Concert.  Op.  88 . . 
s6674  Magic  Flute  Overture  (Die  Zauberflote)  . . 
s7078  Sonata.  No.  4.  B flat.  1st  Movement 
S7080  Sonata.  No.  4.  B flat.  2nd  Movement 
S7082  Sonata.  No.  4.  B flat.  3rd  Movement 

s7084  Sonata.  No.  8.  C.  Ist  Movement  

87086  Sonata.  No.  8.  C.  2nd  Movement 
s7088  Sonata.  No.  8.  C.  3rd  Movement 
s746  EtemeUe  Folie.  Valse  Lente 
s6342  Vaises  nobles  et  sentimentales.  No.  1,  G.  No.  2,  G minor 
s6344  Vaises  nobles  et  sentimentales.  No.  3,  E minor.  No.  4,  C 
86346  Vaises  nobles  et  sentimentales.  No.  5,  E.  No.  6,  C . . 

s6348  Vaises  nobles  et  sentimentales.  No.  7,  A 

s6352  Vaises  nobles  et  sentimentales.  No.  8,  G 

s3736  Samson  et  Dalila.  Act  II.  Prelude  and  Scene  II. 

87064  Serenade.  Transcription 

s7108  Romance  d’ Amour.  Op.  45.  No.  2 

s7110  Scherzino.  Op.  28.  No.  3.. 
s7066  Intermezzo.  Op.  65.  No.  7 
s7112  Pianofortestiicke.  Op.  62.  No.  1.  Impromptu 
s6998  Gaiete  de  Coeur.  Valse  BriUante.  Op.  24  . . 

s5786  Persian  March.  Concert  Paraphrase,  Op.  289,  by  Griinfeld 
sl702  Les  Muscadins.  Marche  Elegante 


Aletter 
Berger 
Berlioz 
Berlioz 
Bohm 
Chaminade 
Chaminade 
Chaminade 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Christine 
Denham 
Elgar 
Finck 
Finck 
Forster 
Gardiner 
Godard 
Joyce 
Lachaume 
Lachaume 
Liszt 
Liszt 
Liszt 
MacDowell 
Moszkowski 
Mozart 
Mozart 
Mozart 
Mozart 
Mozart 
Mozart 
Mozart 
Nazar  re 
Ravel 
Ravel 
Ravel 
Ravel 
Ravel 
Saint-Saens 
Saint-Saens 
Schutt 
Schutt 
Binding 
Binding 
Bmith 
J,  Btrauss 
Wachs 


7/6 

7/6 

10/6 

8/6 

7/6 

5/6 

v- 

7/6 

9/6 

6/6 

6/6 

7/6 

6/6 

7/6 

9/6 

5/- 

8/6 

9/6 

8/6 

6/6 

7/6 

10/6 

9/6 

10/6 

6/6 

9/6 

9/6 

10/6 

10/6 

9/6 

9/6 

7/6 

10/6 

8/6 

6/6 

6/6 

5/- 

6/6 

6/6 

10/6 

7/6 

6/6 

7/6 

6/6 

7/6 

8/6 

8/6 

6/6 


Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  the  Music  Room. 
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THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

(Pianoforte  Parts  only.) 

BOLL  no. 

s6424  Where  my  Caravan  has  rested.  F 

Rr)412  Drake  goes  West.  D 

80584  Until.  C 

.s0398  Valley  of  Laughter.  F 

s0420  SoineAA  here  a voice  is  calling.  F . . 

sG228  Parted.  B flat 


PRICE 

Lohr  5/- 
Sav^erson  5/- 
Sanderson  5/- 
Sn')HJerson  5/- 
Tate  5/- 
Tosti  5/- 


MURDOCH,  MTJROOCn  & CO. 


GOLDEN  TUBE  PIANO-PLAYER  ROLLS  (65-Note). 


m919 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC. 

Popular  Fantalsie  No.  2 

Bell 

5/- 

m920 

Concert.  Op.  16.  A minor.  Allegro  IMolto  Moderato  Grieg 

5/- 

m921 

Concert.  Op.  16.  A minor.  Adagio  . . 

Grieg 

3/9 

m922 

Concerto  in  A minor.  Op.  IG.  Alegro  Moderato 

et 

Marcato 

Grieg 

w- 

m923 

Mazur  Elegante.  A dainty  little  piano  piece  . . 

Esipoff 

2/3 

m924 

Prelude  in  D flat.  Op.  11.  No.  1 

Eosenhloom 

2/- 

m925 

Three  English  Dances 

. . Quilter 

5/- 

m2245 

OPERATIC  SELECTIONS. 

The  Pearl  Girl.  Selections 

Felix  c&  Talbot 

4/- 

m2246 

The  Girl  from  Utah.  Selections  . . 

Jones  <£•  Rubens 

4/- 

m2247 

Carissima.  A dainty  Intermezzo 

Elgar 

2/3 

m2013 

MARCHES. 

Big  Ben  March 

Hesse 

3/9 

m2G14 

March  of  the  Giants 

Finck 

3/9 

m3534 

DANCING  MUSIC. 

The  Marriage  Market.  Waltzes  . . 

Jacobi 

3/9 

m3535 

Argentine  Tango  (from  The  Sunshine  Girl) 

. . Rubens 

3/- 

m3536 

Carancho,  Tango 

. . de  Blonc 

3/9 

M3537 

La  Rumba,  Tango  . . 

. . Brymm 

3/9 

m3538 

0 Sole  Mio.  Waltz  . . . . . . . . Arr. 

by  Kaps 

3/- 

m3539 

The  Maurice  Tango . . 

Hein 

-4/6 

m3540 

Maxixe  Bresilienne  (Vem  Ca  Mulata)  Tango 

Salabert 

2/3 

m3541 

The  Pearl  Girl.  Valse 

Felix  dc  Talbot 

3/9 

m3542 

Barcarolle  (Tales  of  Hoffmann).  Waltz. . 

. . Fetras 

4/6 

m3543 

Pirouette,  Pas  Seul 

. . Finck 

3/- 

m3544 

The  Girl  from  Utah.  Valse 

Jones  ft'  Rvbens 

3/9 

m3545 

Night  of  Love.  Valse  (Lieder  der  Liebsnacht) 

. . Lincke 

5/- 

m3546 

Echo  de  Vienne.  Valse  de  Concert 

. . Sauer 

4/9 

m3547 

Destiny.  Valse  Lente 

Baynes 

3/- 

ai3548 

Valse  Plaintive.  A dainty  French  Valse  de  Salon 

Gillet 

2/- 

m3549 

Keep  Smiling.  Two-step  . . 

. . Tierney 

3/- 

m3754 

SACRED  MUSIC. 

Christians  Awake.  Good  King  Wenceslas 



3/9 

m4222 

SONGS. 

Snookey  Ookums  . . 

3/9 

m4223 

You  made  me  love  you  (I  didn’t  want  to  do  it) 

. . Monaco 

3/9 

m4224 

Hey,  ho  ! can’t  j-ou  hear  the  steamer  ? . . 

. . Godfrey 

3/9 

m4225 

You’re  my  Baby 

Ayer 

3/9 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  with  Pedal  Perforations. 
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THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


ROLL  NO. 

M4226 

That’s  how  I need  you 

. . Piantadosi 

PRICE 

3/- 

M4227 

Until.  Key  of  E flat 

Sanderson 

1/9 

m4228 

Pantomime  Plums.  Roll  I. 

Pethe.r 

3/9 

m4229 

Pantomime  Plums.  Roll  II. 

Pether 

3/9 

m4230 

At  the  Devil’s  Ball 

. . Berlin 

3/9 

m4231 

He’ll  have  to  get  under 

Clarke  db  Letter 

3/9 

m4232 

A Tango  Dream 

. . Maxwell 

3/- 

m4233 

The  Sunshine  of  your  Smile 

. . Ray 

3/- 

THE  ORCHESTRELLE  CO. 

PIANOLA  (65.Note). 


l4058  In  my  Harem  

Berlin 

2/6 

*l4044  Le  Zipholo.  Polka  et  Two-Step  . . 

• • 

Christine 

5/- 

*l4057  Good-bye.  Waltz  . . 

Finch 

5 - 

1.4030  La  Reginetta  delle  Rose 

Leoncavallo 

7/- 

9527  Don  Giovanni.  11  mio  tesoro 

Mozart 

5/- 

3095  Magic  Flute.  (Die  Zauberflote).  Overture 

Mozart 

7/- 

*l4051  Coronation  or  Shandon  Bells 

Partridge 

6/- 

*l4045  Prinzess  Gretl 

Reinhard 

3/6 

69657  Trois  Morceaux.  Op.  45  . . 

Schutt 

3/6 

8990  Thousand  and  One  Nights  Waltz  . . 

J . Strauss 

8/- 

*l4056  Si  Tu  Veux.  Marguerite  . . 

Valsien 

5/- 

62341  Parsifal.  Act  I.  Das  Liebesmahl 

Wagner 

8/- 

62345  Parsifal.  Act  II.  Die  Blumenmadchen  . . 

.. 

Wagner 

8/- 

Foreign  and  Special 

l4040  La  Vraie  Furlana 

Rolls. 

Apria 

6/- 

l4000  Berceuse  Tendre  

Daniderff 

6/- 

/VOLIAN  AND  /EOLIAN  ORCHESTRELLE. 


l10690  He’d  have  to  get  under,  get  out  and  get  under  . . . . Abrahams 

*l10689  Je  sais  que  vous  etes  jolie  . . . . . . . . . . Christine 

♦L10684  A la  Martinique.  Polka  Negre  . . . . . . Christine  ds  Cohan 

*l10685  Good-bye  Waltz Finck 

*l10677  Aisha.  Indian  Intermezzo  . . Lindsay 

METROSTYLE  AND  THEMODIST  (65-Note). 

TL16989  In  my  Harem  . . • . • . • • • • • • Berlin 

*tl15962  Le  Zipholo.  Polka  et  Two-Step Christine 

*TL 15988  Good-bye.  Waltz Finch 

T72441  Trois  Morceaux  Op.  2 Qahrilowitsch 

*tl15993  Der  Juxbaron  . . . . Kollo 

tl15944  La  Reginetta  delle  Rose  . . . . • . • • • • Leoncavallo 

t75773  Don  Giovanni.  II  mio  tesoro  . . . . • . • • Mozart 

*tl15981  Coronation  or  Shandon  Bells  . . . . . . • • Partridge 

*tl15963  Prinzess  Gretl  . . . ■ • • • • • • • • Reinhard 

t76003  Scheherazade.  Op.  35.  No.  1.  Largo  maestoso  Rimsky- Korsakow 

T76011  Scheherazade.  Op.  35.  No.  2.  Lento  . . . . Rimsky -Korsakow 


T76013  Scheherazade.  Op.  35.  No.  3.  Andante  quasi  allegretto 

Rimsky -Korsakow 

T72033  Trois  Morceaux.  Op.  45 • • • • Schutt 

t73763  Thousand  and  One  Nights  Waltz  . . . . . . • . d.  Strauss 


2/6 

5/- 

3/6 

5/- 

6/- 


V- 

V- 

7/- 

7/- 

7/- 

9/- 

7/- 

8/- 

6/- 

10/- 

10/- 

10/- 

6/- 

10/- 


Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  the  Concert  Room. 


THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


ROLL  NO, 


TL 15982  Valse  Caprice 

Taylor 

*TL  15984  Si  Tu  Veux.  Marguerite  . . 

Valsien 

t64691  Parsifal. 

Act  1.  Das  Liebesmahl 

Wagner 

T64701  Parsifal. 

Act  2.  Die  Blumenmadchen  . . 

Wagner 

Foreign  and  Special 

Rolls. 

TL15957  La  Vraie  Furlana 

Apria 

TL 15969  Loreley. 

Atto  1.  Roll  1.  Prelndio 

Catalani 

TL15970  Loreley. 

Atto  I.  Roll  2 . . 

Catalani 

TL  15971  Loreley. 

Atto  1.  Roll  3 . . 

Catalani 

TL  15972  Loreley. 

Atto  I.  Scena  2.  Roll  4 

Catalani 

TL  15973  Loreley. 

Atto  II.  Roll  5 . . 

Catalani 

TL  15974  Loreley. 

Atto  II.  Roll  6 . . 

Catalani 

TL  15975  Loreley. 

Atto  III.  Roll  7 

Catalani 

TL  15976  Loreley. 

Atto  III.  Roll  8.  Scena. 

Catalani 

TL  15952  Loreley, 

Act  III.  Danza  delle  Ondine  . . 

Catalani 

TL15942  Berceuse  Tendre 

Daniderff 

T65701  Grand  Polonaise,  Op.  194 

De  Kontski 

METROSTYLE  AND  THEMODIST  (88 


Note). 


tl22428  Serenade  Amoureuse 
TL33241  La  Ronde  des  Lntins.  Op.  25 
TL22466  In  my  Harem 

TL33286  Sonata,  No.  2,  Op.  100  (A)  I.  Allegro  am abile. . 
TL33287  Sonata,  No.  2,  Op.  100  (A)  II.  Andante  tranquillo 
Vivace 

TL33288  Sonata,  No.  2,  Op.  100  (A)  III.  Allegretto  grazioso. 
*tl22329  Le  Zipholo.  Polka  et  Two-Step  . . 

*tl22200  1st  Quartett,  Op.  10.  I.  Anime  et  tres  decide 

*tl22201  1st  Quartett,  Op.  10.  II.  Assez  vif  et  bien  rythme  , 

*tl22202  1st  Quartett,  Op,  10.  Ill,  Andantino  . . 

^tl22203  1st  Quartett,  Op.  10.  IV.  Tresmodere.. 

’^tl22465  Good-bye.  Waltz  . . 

*tl22377  Doi-fkinder  Walzer  . . 

*tl22423  Der  Juxbaron 
TL22308  La  Reginetta  delle  Rose 
TL22306  Magic  Flute  (Die  Zauberflote).  Overture 
*tl22418  Coronation  or  Shandon  Bells 
*tl22413  Prinzess  Gretl 

♦tl3328o  a Cycle  of  Life  

♦tl22430  La  Marseillaise.  Chant  national  . . 

*tl22442  Serenade.  Transcription  . . 

TL22495  Trois  Morceaux,  Op.  45. 

*tl22443  Intermezzo,  Op.  65.  No.  7 
TL21932  Valse  Caprice 
TL22257  Parsifal.  Act  I.  Das  Liebesmahl 
TL22259  Parsifal.  Act  II.  Die  Blumenmadchen 


Aletter 

Bazzini 

Berlin 

Brahms 

Brahms 
Brahms 
Christine 
Debussy 
Debussy 
Debussy 
Debussy 
Finck 
Kalman 
Kollo 
Leoncavallo 
Mozart 
Partridge 
Reinhard 
Ronald 
Dt  Uisle 
Saint-Saens 
Schutt 
Binding 
Taylor 
Wagner 
Wagner 


Foreign  and  Special  Rolls. 


TL22338  The  King’s  Command.  March  . . . . . . . . Barnes 

TL33261  La  Serenata  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Braga 

TL33249  Hungarian  Dances.  Book  I.  No.  1,  in  G minor  . . Brahms 
TL22403  Loreley.  Atto  I.  Roll  1.  Preludio  . . . . . . Catalani 

TL22404  Loreley.  Atto  I.  Roll  2 . . . . . . . . . . Catalani 


PRICE . 

9/- 

V/- 

10/- 

10/- 


8/- 

8/- 

9/- 

8/- 

10/- 

9/- 

10/- 

9/- 

10/- 

8/- 

8/- 

8/- 


7/6 

6/- 

5/6 

5/- 


6/- 

5/- 

7/6 

9/6 

8/6 

8/6 

9/6 

7/6 

10/6 

7/6 

9/6 

9/6 

8/6 

6/6 

6/- 

6/6 

7/6 

6/6 

6/6 

9/6 

10/6 

10/6 


7/6 

6/- 

6/- 

8/6 

9/6 


Songola  Rolls  with  Words  of  the  Songs. 
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ROLL  NO. 


TL22405  Loreley.  Atto  I.  Roll  3 

Catalani 

TL22406  Loreley.  Atto  I.  Scena  2.  Roll  4 

Catalani 

TL22407  Loreley.  Atto  II.  Roll  5 . . 

Catalani 

TL22408  Loreley.  Atto  II.  Roll  6 . . 

Catalani 

TL22409  Loreley.  Atto  III.  Roll  7 

Catalani 

TL22410  Loreley.  Atto  III.  Roll  8.  Scena 

Catalani 

TL22335  Loreley.  Act  III.  Danza  delle  Ondine  . . 

Catalani 

TL33207  Marche  Funebre,  Op.  35 

Chopin 

TL33262  Polonaise,  Op.  40,  No.  1 

Chopin 

TL22292  Berceuse  Tendre  

Daniderff 

TL33234  Faust,  Fantasia 

Gounod 

TL22373  Allegro  Appassionato,  Op.  14 

Levy 

TL22372  Andante  Romantique 

Levy 

TL22368  Reverie 

Levy 

TL22370  Schumanniana,  Suite  No.  1 

Levy 

TL22369  Tango  Brazileiro 

Levy 

TL22367  Trois  Morceaux,  Op.  13 

Levy 

TL22371  Variations.  Sur  un  Theme  populaire  Bresilien 

Levy 

TL22361  Brigada.  Dobrado  . . 

Levy 

TL22374  La  Valse  des  Roses.  Valse  Boston 

Levy 

TL22362  Mystere.  3eme  Valse  Lente 

Levy 

TL22363  Pourquoi  Partir.  2eme  Valse  Lente 

Levy 

TL22366  Sertanejo.  No.  2.  Tango-Batuque 

Pagluichi 

TI22364  Saudade.  Gavota  para  Piano 

Provesi 

HUPFEI^U  ''  SOLOPHOrs  OLA  ” 
ARTIST  ROLLS. 

STANDARD  FULL  SCALE  (88-Note). 


51201  Siegfried.  “ Waldweben  ” . . . . . . . . Wagner 

51202  Allegro  scherzando.  Extrait  du  2 erne  Concert  . . . . Saint-Saens 

51203  Samson  and  Dalila.  Finale  1st  Act  . . . . . . Saint-Saens 

51204  Valse  langoureuse.  Op.  120  . . . . . . . . Saint-Saens 

51205  Grand  American  Selection  . . . . . . . . . . Samehtiny 

51206  Dance  of  the  Elves.  Op.  3.  Etude  A major  . . . . Sapellnikoff 

51207  Gavotte.  Op.  4.  No.  2.  E major  Sapellnikoff 

51208  Piano-pieces.  No.  6.  Gigue  . . . . . . . . Scarlatti 

51209  Selection  of  Operettas  by  Joh.  Strauss  . . . . . . Schlogel 

51210  Ballade.  Op.  78.  B minor  Scholtz 

51211  Scherzo.  Op.  70 Scholtz 

51212  Fantasia.  Op.  15.  (Wanderer-Fantasia)  . . . . Schubert 

51213  Fantasia.  Op.  15.  (Wanderer-Fantasia)  . . . . Schubert 

51214  Adelaide.  Op.  46.  B flat  major Beethoven 

51215  Sonata.  Op.  42.  A minor.  Moderato Schubert 

51216  Sonata.  Op.  42.  A minor.  Andante.  Scherzo  . . Schubert 

51217  Sonata.  Op.  42.  A minor.  Rondo  Schubert 

a51218  Wanderers  Serenade.  “ Uber  alien  Wipfeln  ist  Ruh’  ” . . Schubert 

51219  Arabesques  on  motives  of  the  Waltz  . . . . . . Schulz-Evler 

51220  Davidsbundler.  Op.  6.  No.  1 Schumann 

51221  Davidsbundler.  Op.  6.  No.  7 Schumann 

51222  Davidsbundler.  Op.  6.  Nos.  14-18  . . . . . . Schumann 

51223  Nocturno.  Op.  23.  No.  4.  F major Schumann 

51224  Novellette.  Op.  21.  No.  2.  D major Schumann 

51225  Novellette.  Op.  21.  No.  8.  A major  . . . . . . Schumann 

51226  Romance.  Op.  28.  No.  2.  F sharp  major  . . . . Schumann 


rniCB 

8/6 

10/6 

9/6 

10/6 

9/6 

10/6 

8/6 

5/- 

5/- 

8/6 

5/- 

8/6 

6/6 

6/6 

10/6 

6/6 

8/6 

10/6 

8/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

10/6 

7/6 


9/6 

10/6 

10/6 

8/6 

9/6 

5/6 

7/6 

6/6 

10/6 

9/6 

8/6 

10/6 

10/6 

10/6 

10/6 

9/6 

10/6 

4/6 

10/6 

10/6 

10/6 

10/6 

5/- 

10/6 

10/6 

5/- 


Imperial  Linen  ized  Rolls  for  Standard  Players. 
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EOLL  NO, 

51227  Woodland-Scenes.  Op.  82.  No.  1 
61228  Woodland-Scenes.  Op.  82.  No.  7 

51229  Slow  Waltz.  Op.  17.  No.  2 

51230  Cradle  Song.  Op.  26.  No.  7 

51231  Etude.  Op.  48.  No.  1 

61232  Prelude.  Op.  26.  No.  2 . . 

61233  Oriental  Dance.  Op.  74.  No.  2 . 

51234  Etude.  Op.  8.  No.  5.  E major 

51235  Etude.  Op.  8.  No.  10.  (Gr.  Terzen.)  D flat  major 

51236  Poem.  Op.  32.  No.  1 

51237  Preludes.  Op.  2.  No.  10  . . 

51238  Country  Dances  (Landler).  Op.  23.  No.  5 

51239  Suite  in  B flat  minor.  Op.  21.  No.  4.  Intermezzo 

51240  Toccata.  Op.  18.  No.  4 . . 

51241  Fantasiestucke.  Op.  12.  No.  1.  B flat  minor.. 
Op.  12.  No.  5.  F minor 
Op.  12.  No.  6.  C major 
Op.  12.  No.  7.  F major 
Op.  12.  No.  8.  The  End  of  it 

16.  No.  2.  B flat  major 
16.  No.  6.  B flat  major 


61242  Fantasiestucke. 

51243  Fantasiestucke. 

51244  Fantasiestucke. 

51245  Fantasiestucke. 

51246  Kreisleriana.  Op. 

51247  Kreisleriana.  Op. 

51248  Alla  Marcia  Op.  74.  No.  2 
051249  The  Bartered  Bride.  Selection 

51250  The  Bartered  Bride.  Selection 

51251  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  (A  Masquerade) 

51252  The  Flying  Dutchman.  Sailor’s  Chorus  . 

51253  Flirtation.  Little  Waltz 

51254  The  Lobsters’  Promenade.  Two-Step 

51255  Cunning  Cupid.  Serenade  amoureuse 

51256  Dance  of  the  Nymphs.  Slow  Waltz 

51257  Nightbrawlers  (Fidele  Nachteulen) 

61258  Frohliche  Rheinfahrt 

51259  Hanako,  Japanese  Intermezzo 

51260  Cheyenne.  English  Song  . . 

51261  The  Mute  of  Portici.  Overture  (4  hands) 

51262  Masaniello  Fantasia  by  S.  Smith  . . 

51263  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue 

51264  French  Suite  No.  5.  G major 

51265  Good  Bye  ! Dolly  Gray.  English  Song  , 

51266  Artist’s  Life.  Op.  316.  Waltz 

51267  Roses  from  the  South.  Waltz 

51268  The  Doll’s  Fairy  (Die  Puppenfee) 

51269  The  Doll’s  Fairy  (Die  Puppenfee) 

51270  The  Gipsy  Baron  Overture 

51271  Royal  March  (4  hands) 

51272  The  Belle  of  Mayfair 
A51273  Take  a pair  of  Sparkling  E} 

51274  The  lost  Chord.  Song 
051275  The  Mikado.  Selection 

51276  The  Girl  from  Kays  . . 

51277  Lamentations.  Op.  4.  No 

51278  Flower  Dance.  Morccau  a 
051279  Mignon.  Overture  . . 

51280  Andante  religioso 

51281  Cradle  Song.  Op.  49 

51282  Gavotte.  Op.  40 
61283  The  Siren.  Op.  36.  No.  2 
51284  Le  Menuet  de  la  Mariee 


Ballet 

Ballet 


es.  Song 


1 

a Gavotte 


Op. 


Waltz 

89  .. 


PRICE. 

Schumann  4/6 
Schumann  6/6 
y SchuU  6/6 
Schytte  6/- 
^ Schytte  8/- 
'^^Schytte  7/- 
Scott  8/- 
Scriabine  7/6 
Scriabine  7/- 
Scriahine  8/- 
Scriabine  5/- 
Sgambati  7/6 
Sgambati  10/6 
Sgambati  7 /6 
Schumann  6/6 
Schumann  9/6 
Schumann  7/- 
Schumann  7 /- 

Schumann  7 /6 

Schumann  10/- 
Schumann  5/6 
Sinding  8/6 
Smetana  10/6 
Smetana  10/6 
Verdi  10/6 
Wagner  7/- 
Steck  9/- 
Steele  7/6 
Aletter  7/6 
Aletter  8/6 
Aletter  7/6 
Aletter  10/6 
Aletter  7/- 
Alstyne  7/6 
Auber  8/- 
Auber  9/- 
Bach  10/6 
Bach  7/- 
Barnes  7/6 
J.  Strauss  10/6 
J.  Strauss  . 10/6 
Bayer  9/6 
Bayer  9/6 
J.  Strauss  10/6 
B.  Strauss  7/6 
Stuart  8/6 
Sullivan  4/6 
Sullivan  7/6 
Sullivan  7 /- 

Caryll  10/6 
Szanfo  9/6 
Tellier  5/- 
Thomas  10/6 
Thome  10/- 
Thome  6/- 
Thome  7/6 
Thome  7 /6 

Thome  10/6 


Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  Full-compass  Players. 
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■Step 


ROLL  NO. 

51285  Scaraniouche  (Buffoon).  Ballet-Scene 

51286  Avowal.  Song  without  words.  Op.  25 

51287  Hottentots’  Dance  . . 

51288  Humoresque.  Op.  10.  No.  2 
o51289  La  Traviata.  Selection 

51290  The  Rhinegold 

51291  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg 

51292  Parsifal.  Introduction  Part  1 

51293  Parsifal.  Introduction  Part  2 
o51294  Tannhiiuser.  March 

51295  Tristan  and  Isolde.  Introduction 

51296  Espana.  Waltz 

51297  The  Skaters.  Op.  183.  Waltz 
051298  My  Dream.  Waltz  . . 

51299  Tout  a vous.  Waltz 

51300  Tres  jolie.  Op.  159.  W'altz 

51301  Concert-Piece.  Op.  79.  F minor 

51302  A hot  Time  in  Monkey  Town.  Tu 

51303  The  Red  Rose  Rag.  Two  Step 

51304  Concert-Study.  Op.  33.  No.  2 

51305  Rokoko.  Rhenish  Dance  . . 
a51306  The  Temple  Bells.  Indian  Love  Lyric 

51307  Reminiscences  of  Niagara.  Op.  34 
a51308  Violets.  Song.  E major.  Accomp. 

51309  Der  Obersteiger  (The  Master-Miner) 

51310  Flower-Polka.  Op.  316.  French  Polka 

41311  Let’s  all  go  down  the  Strand.  English  Song 

51312  Sonata  Eroica.  Op.  50.  O minor  1st  movement 

51313  Sonata  Eroica.  Op.  50.  0 minor.  2nd  and  3rd  movt. 

51314  Sonata  Eroica.  Op.  50.  G minor.  4th  movement 

a51315  Angels  guard  Thee.  Cradle  Song.  Accomp. 
a51316  Ouvre  tes  yeux  bleus  (Open  thy  blue  eyes) 
a51317  Air  de  1’ Infante  from  “ Le  Cid  ” 
a51318  a Request.  Song  Accomp. 
a51319  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  Thee. 
a51320  Melisande  in  the  Wood.  Song. 
a51321  Villanelle.  “ With  the  Swallow 
a51322  Mifanw'y.  Song.  Accomp. 
a51323  a Song  of  Life  (La  Vie  cst  vainc)  . . 
a51324  0 for  the  Wings  of  a Dove  . . 
a51325  Songs  my  Mother  taught  me.  Song.  Op 
a51326  Aria  from  the  Oratorio  “ Elijah  ” . . 

51327  Rhapsod3\  Op.  11.  No.  2 

51328  Romance  from  the  Concert  in  E minor 

51329  Bagatelles.  Op.  33.  No.  5 

51330  The  Railroad  (Le  Chemin  de  fer)  . . 

51331  Pavane.  On  the  Death  of  a Child 

51332  Variation  on  Bach’s  motive  : Weinen  und  Klagen 


Song  of  Ruth 
Accomp. 

.”  Song 


55. 


a51334  AVolfram’s  Song  from  Tannhauser.  Accomp. 

51335  Prelude  No.  8.  La  Fille  aux  cheveux  de  lin 

51336  Danse  lente  (Slow  Dance)  . . 

51337  Au  Convent  (In  the  Cloister).  Op.  1.  No.  1 

51338  Bagatellen.  Op.  5.  Nos.  1 and  4 

51339  Sonata  in  C major. 

51340  Sonata  in  C major. 

51341  Sonata  in  C major. 

51342  Sonata  in  C major. 

51343  AValtz.  Op.  39. 


Op. 

Op. 

Op. 

Op. 


Thome  8/- 
. . Thome  8/- 

Trommer  9/6 
. . T schaikowsky  6/6 

Verdi  10/6 
Wagner  10/6 
Wagner  9/6 
Wagner  10/6 
. . Wagner  10/6 

Wagner  9/- 
Wagner  8/6 
Waldteufel  10/6 
Waldteufel  9/6 
Waldteufel  7 /- 

Waldteufel  10/6 
Waldteufel  10/6 
Weler  8/6 
. . W enrich  4/6 

W enrich  3/6 

Wieniawski  8/6 
Wilke  9/6 
Woodforde-Finden  7 /- 

. . Wollenhaupt  9/6 

Wright  2/6 
. . Zeller  9/6 

Ziehrer  7/- 
Casiling  cb  Murphy  9/6 
MacDowell  10/6 
MacDowell  10/6 
MacDowell  10/6 
. . Godard  5/- 

. . Massenet  2/6 

Massenet  7/- 
Woodforde-Fmden  6/- 
Gounod  6/- 
Goetz  6/6 
delVAcqua  6/6 
Forster  6/6 
del  Riego  6/ '6 

Mendelssohn- Bartholdy  10/6 
No.  4 . . Dvorak  7/- 

Mendelssohn- Bartholdy  8/6 

Dohnonyi  10/6 
Chopin  10/6 
Beethoven  7 /6 

Alkan  10/6 
Ravel  10/6 
Liszt  10/6 
Liszt  10/6 
Wagner  10/6 
Debussy  8/- 
Frank  8 6 
Borodine  10/6 
Braunfels  9/6 
Brahms  1 0/6 
Brahms  10/6 
Brahms  10/  6 
Brahms  10  6 
Brahms  10/6 


1.  Allegro^^;. 

1.  Andante  " 

1.  Scherzo 
1.  Finale^l^*'^ 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9 and  16 
IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Rolls  marked  with  an  asterisk  {*)  are  subject  to  royalty  under  the  Copyright 
Act,  1911,  and  will  be  included  in  the  Circulating  Library'  after  a lapse  of  TWO 
MONTHS. 
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THE 

CONNOISSEUR 

PLAYER.PIANOS. 


The  most  delightful  of 
all  Player- Pianos  is  the 
Connoisseur— the  Player- 
Piano  with  the  Human 
Touch. 

<11  Though  it  can  easily  be 
used  by  persons  without  any 
knowledge  of  music,  yet  it 
is  eminently  the  Musician's 
instrument. 

<I  It  enables  the  student  and 
lover  of  music  to  play  all 
the  best  compositions  exactly 
as  he  desires. 

<11  There  are  no  worrying  re- 
strictions to  the  Connoisseur; 
all  the  expression  devices  may 
be  used  to  interpret  the  per- 
former’s ideas. 

<11  Please  send  for  the  new 
Catalog  “ R ” or,  better  still, 
call  at  our  showrooms.  - ■ 
When  you  try  the  instrument 
personally  you  will  be 
delighted  at  the  ease  with 
which  it  responds  to  your 
wishes. 


The  Prmcipal  Pianos  associated  with  the 
Connoisseur  Player  are  the 


Connoisseur-Brinsmead.  Connoisseur-Spencer. 
Connoisseur-Collard.  Connoisseur-Meister. 

Connoisseur-Cramer.  Connoisseur- Allison. 

Connoisseur-Murdoch. 

PRICES  from  56  GUINEAS  NET 
Horizontal  Grand  from  175  Guineas. 

Terms  arranged  if  desired.  Old  Pianos  taken  in 
part  payment  and  full  vahie  allowed. 


MURDOCH’S 

GREAT  PIANO  SALONS, 

461-463,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

And  at  Bedford,  Birmingham,  Brighton,  Cambridge,  Chatham,  Dover,  Folkestone, 
Maidstone,  Newport  (I.W.),  Portsmouth,  Sheerness,  Southampton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  etc. 


THE  NEW 

ORPHEUS 


MUSIO-ROI^LS 


are  just  as  good  as  the  most  expensive  at  approximately  HALF  THE  PRICE. 


STOCKED  BY  MOST  DEALERS,  or  Sample  Roll  Free  from 

The  Roll  Music  Co.  Ltd.,  tiSs’ESS 


RUSHWORTH  Si  DREARER  LTD. 

( “ Everything  in  Music  ” ) 

At  the  PLAYER-PIANO  11-17,  Islington, 

SHOWROOMS  ....  LIVERPOOL. 

SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  world  - famed  ANGELUS  . 
MARSHALL  ROSE,  BRINSMEAD,  & ERARD  Player-Pianos. 


PLAYER-PIANISTS  ARE  INVITED  TO  PERSONALLY 
INVESTIGATE  THE  SUPERIOR  SERVICE  & SELEC- 
TION OFFERED  BY  RUSHWORTH  & DREAPER’S 
MUSIC  LENDING  LIBRARY  OF  20,000  ROLLS. 

Rolls  for  Players  of  any  make,  style,  or  compass.  Exclusive  Liverpool  agency  for  the 
PATENT  LINENIZED  ROLLS. 


1803 


THE  GLOBE 


The  Brightest  Evening  Newspaper, 

PLAYER-PIANO  PAGE 

Will  as  from  the  26th  of 
March,  1914,  appear  every 

Thursday. 

Items  of  interest  to  owners  of  Player-Pianos,  Selections  of  Music 
peculiarly  adapted  to  Music- Rolls,  and  well  - written  CRITICISMS 

of  MUSIC-ROLLS  as  issued. 

N.B. — ^'The  Globe^'  has  a reputation  for  its  Musical  Notes. 


THE  GLt)BE 


1914 


A MACHINE  FOR  CUTTING  ONE’S 
OWN  MUSIC-ROLLS. 


It  is  simple,  clever,  effective  and  made  in  America. 

Any  person  able  to  read  one  note  at  a time  from  old 
notation  can  go  straightway  and  cut  a roll  from  printed 
score  or  manuscript. 

Also  one  can  purchase  or  borrow  a roll  (a  library  roll  for 
preference)  and  make  duplicates,  two  or  more  at  a time. 

To  look  at,  the  machine  is  of  the  genus  typewriter, 
only  that  there  are  no  keys. 

The  carriage  in  a typewriter  shifts  one  notch  for  each 
letter. 

The  carriage  on  the  roll  cutter  has  to  be  moved  one 
notch  for  each  tap  on  the  punch  lever.'  There  is  only  one 
punch. 

The  punch  is  directed  to  the  proper  note  space  by  moving 
a pointer  along  a chart  (or  grand  stave)  on  which  is  printed 
every  note  on  the  piano. 

The  length  of  the  note  is  shown  by  another  chart  of 
relative  time  values,  along  which  chart  the  carriage  travels 
as  the  punching  proceeds. 

Simplicity  and  accuracy  are  the  chief  points  about -the 
machine,  and  as  we  have  used  it  ourselves  with  success  it 
is  fool-proof. — (Advert.) 


Sold  by  : — 

W.  H.  PRIESTLEY  & SONS, 

37,  Paradise  Street, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

For  cutting  one’s  own  rolls  ...  Price  £8  8 0 nett. 
With  additional  fittings  for  duplication  „ £10  10  0 „ 


4d.  Monthly,  of  any  news- 
agent or  musicseller. 


THE  MUSIC  STUDENT. 

Editor.  PERCY  A.  SCHOLES,  Mus.B.Oxon. 

The  Times  says — “That  agreeably  unconventional  and  often 
valuably  suggestive  monthly,  THE  MUSIC  STUDENT.” 

The  general  musical  training  which  every  owner  of 
a Piano-Player  needs  Is  best  got  by  a regular  reading 
of  this  paper,  in  which  is  now  published  a monthly 
“ Piano-Player  Page.”  

Send  5Jd.  for  Current  Issue,  or  l^d.  for  Specimen  Copy,  to 
THE  MUSIC  STUDENT  (Ltd.),  30,  Carlton  Terrace, 
Child’s  Hill.  N.W 


MR.  SYDNEY  GREW 

(Author  of  The  Students’  Page,  Children's  Music,  Popular  Music,  etc., 

Piano-Player  Bevieio) 

gives  practical  advice  to  Player-pianists,  personally  or  by  post. 

Courses  of  study  suggested  to  meet  individual  needs.  Compositions 
analysed  for  practice,  and  Music-rolls  marked  for  study.  . . . 

‘I  suppose  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject”  (the  piano-player)  “is  Mr.  Sydney  Grew.” 

— Vide  Daily  Herald,  2212113. 

TERMS  MODERATE.  Address:  53.  BARCLAY  RD.,  SMETHWICK. 


MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT. 

Coaching  Lessons  on  the  Musical  use  of  Players,  any  make,  by 

FRANK  LOTT, 

23,  Victoria  Road,  Whalley  Range,  MANCHESTER. 

Music  Rolls  edited,  and  fully  marked  with  directions  in  English. 


'MUSIC  ROLLS  MADE  TO  ORDER 

(FULL  SCALE  ard  65  NOTE) 

from  any  music  score  (not  subject  to  copyright),  at  moderate  charges. 
Special  interest  in  transcription  of  symphonies,  quartets,  and  other 
non-pianoforte  compositions. 

Published  rolls  (full-scale,  of  any  make)  accented  for  the  new 
“ Kaslonome  ” instruments  (with  85  accent-slots). 

About  12  hand-made  65-note  rolls  (none  published)  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Bach,  for  sale  at  5/-  apiece. 

Address:  J.  H.  M.,  PENTI REGLAZE,  ST.  MIN V E R. 


Piano-Player  Review. 

London  Agents  : 

Messrs.  F.  PITMAN,  HART  & CO., 

20  & 21,  Paternoster  Row, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Advertisements  : 


’Phone  2361,  City. 


Messrs.  S.  FRETWELL  & CO., 


46,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
LONDON.  E.C. 


Editorial,  Correspondence,  etc. : 

3,  NEWHALL  STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Subscription  Form  on  last  page. 


W.  H.  Priestley  & Sons, 

BIRMINGHAM, 

STAFFORD. 

WOLVERHAMPTON, 


Concert  Directors,  Musical 
Instrument  Dealers, 

MAKE^ 

A SPECIALITY 

OF 

PIANOLA-PIANOS 
and  other  Players. 


THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 
OF  MUSIC- ROLLS  IN  THE  MIDLANDS 
IS  AT  THEIR  PIANO-PLAYER  DEPOT, 
37.  PARADISE  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

1 7,000  Rolls  Stocked. 


Music  to  fit  any  Standard  65  or  88-note  Player. 
SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 


The 

“ Piano-Player  Review  needs 

the  help  of  every  subscriber ! 


A Specimen  copy  will  be  sent  free 
to  the  friends  of  subscribers  if  the 
actual  subscriber  will  send  us  the 
names  and  addresses. 


Manager 

PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


3,  NEWHALL  STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


tibe  BMaiioslIMai^ei'  IReview, 

Ximiteb. 


RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  ETC. 

The  Annual  Subscription  for  this  Journal  is 
7/6  post  free.  A single  copy  will  be  sent  post  free 
for  8d.  Intending  subscribers  are  invited  to  fill  in  the 
form  below,  and  forward  it  to  the 

MANAGER,  3,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 


To  the  Manager,  

Piano-Player  Review,  Ltd., 

3,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 

Please  send  me  the  Piano-Player  Review  ” for 
one — three — twelve  months,  for  which  1 enclose 


( Signature) 


Address. 


, J 


arc  'the  highest-class  productions  of  the  world. 


THE  HUPFELD-ROMISCH  “ SOLOPHOHOLA  “ UPI»>OHt  GRAND. 


“The  ‘ Solophonola  ’ and  its  Artists'  Rolls  are 
such  valuable  inventions  that  we  cannot 
to-day  estimate  the  magnitude  of  their  field.” 

FERRUCCIO  BUSONI. 


The  ‘Solophonola’  with  its  Artists’  RoHs 
enables  the  general  public  to  play  the  piano 
artistically.”— EUGEN  D’ ALBERT. 


“Your  ‘ Solophonola  ’ is  an  invention  which  offers  almost 
c unlimited  possibilities  of  musical  expression.”  EMIL  SAUER. 


THE  HUPFELD-RONISCH  -3^ 

Solophonola  Grand 


is  the  only  Perfect  PLAYER  GRAND  PIANO 

yet  produced. 




CATALOGUES  AND  ALL  INFORMATION  FROM  M.  SINCLAIR 

S<3LOPHONOLAj|“ 


16-17,  ORCHARD  LST.  PORTMAN4,SO..  LONDON,  W 

.....  ' 


WHITS  A 


